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ERDUN is still the central point of the war. 
Almost certainly also the present struggle 


will prove to have been the central point of 
the war in a historical sense. Germany has reached 
the zenith of her military power and prestige; and 
that she should have done so after over eighteen months’ 
fighting is a tremendous tribute to her use of her 
resources. If at this moment she can capture Verdun 
she may secure a further postponement of the inevitable 
decline ; but nothing—short of a collapse on the part 
of the Allies—can prevent that decline. If on the other 
hand she fails here, then it is as certain as any military 
forecast can be that Berlin will never again in this war 
have a great military success to celebrate. The question 
that is really being decided on the crest of the Mort 
Homme and the slopes of Vaux is, therefore, not the 
issue of the war, but whether the decline of the enemy’s 
power is to be dated from this month of March or from 
a later period in 1916. From the enemy’s point of 
view it is quite clear why it is a moment for desperate 
measures and forlorn hopes. 

* * * 

As to the likelihood of this particular forlorn hope 
being realised, it is again only possible to say that 
the chances of realisation become less with every week 
that passes. This week the Germans have advanced 
again at certain points, but their gains have been far 
less than in any previous week of the offensive, and 
involve no new strategical threat to the French positions. 
A certain amount of doubt has been current in London 
in the Jast few days owing to the constant discussion 
in French military circles, reported from Paris, of the 





possibility of losing Verdun. But these discussions, 
we believe, imply only this: that from a strictly 
military point of view Verdun is only worth holding up 
to a certain point. If the Germans are prepared to 
pass this point and to pay the full price that General 
Pétain would exact, it would be better to let them 
have their desire. But military considerations are not 
everything; the French Government has also to 
consider the effect which the sacrifice of Verdun might 
have on the morale of the French nation. It is necessary, 
therefore, both to sound public opinion by discussion, 
and at the same time to discount in advance the im- 
pression which the sacrifice—should it eventually be 
deemed wise to make it—would produce. It is im- 
possible to tell, of course, whether the recent comparative 
cessation in the attacks marks the beginning of 
the end, or merely a lull to be followed by even greater 
efforts. But for all its canvassing and weighing of the 
most unfavourable possibilities, French military opinion 
is certainly more confident than ever. 


* * * 


It is difficult to know whether we should rejoice or 
mourn over the news of Admiral von Tirpitz’s resig- 
nation. As far as is known in this country his influence 
has been the mainstay of German naval “ frightfulness ” 
ever since the beginning of the war, and he must be 
held personally responsible for every outrage by sea 
or air that Germany's agents have committed. Never- 
theless his policy, in its indirect results, has not 
been entirely disadvantageous to the Allies. Along 
with this news comes an official report from Berlin 
to the effect that the new submarine campaign has not 
been abandoned, but, on the contrary, is “ in full swing.” 
It is, at any rate, a relief to know this. As far as our 
experience of the first fortnight of the campaign goes— 
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and the German authorities have a habit of trying to 
be punctual in their performance—we can afford to 
let it continue in full swing for an indefinite period. 
How far on this occasion our merchant marine is in- 
debted for its comparative immunity to the efficiency 
of the British Navy, and how far to a realisation by the 
German Government that President Wilson, supported 
by Congress, at last means business, we cannot for: the 
moment tell. But if the second factor has been the 
chief, Admiral Tirpitz’s resignation may have some 
connection with the matter. 


* * * 


In the House of Commons on Tuesday, Mr. Ronald 
McNeill dealt at considerable length with a question 
which we believe to be of the utmost importance, 
namely, the state of the Army Medical Service in 
France. It is one of those matters on which it is 
extremely difficult for either the public or the lay 
Army authorities to arrive at the truth, because those 
who know it are prevented by discipline from telling 
it, whilst if a charge is made, those upon whom the 
duty of investigating it naturally falls are the persons 
mainly responsible for the alleged defects. From such 
personal knowledge of the matter as we possess from 
private sources, we cannot doubt that in all essential 
respects Mr. MeNeill’s indictment would be fully 
endorsed by an overwhelming majority of the members 
of the medical profession now attached to the Army in 
France. The bottom of the trouble is the fact that 
whilst the personnel of the organisation comprises a large 
number of the ablest young surgeons and physicians 
the country possesses, the control is still almost entirely 
in the hands of persons described by Mr. MeNeill as 
‘old dug-outs ’’ who joined the Army Medical Service 
in days when “ the highest class of medical practitioner 
was not attracted to it.” Mr. McNeill gave many 
instances of appalling mismanagement and red tape, to 
which we could add numerous facts indicating a degree 
of incompetence that is very nearly incredible. That 
large numbers of lives and limbs have been, and still are 
being, lost quite unnecessarily, we fear there is no doubt 
—competent first-hand testimony on the subject is 
unanimous. The evidence is at all events such as to 
call for an immediate investigation by a Commission 
which is quite independent of the Service. 


* * * 


Lord Selborne, in the rdle of the enfant terrible of 
the Government, has contrived this week not only to 
afford us some innocent diversion but also to throw a 
good deal of light on certain dark places of Government 
policy. Speaking to a deputation of farmers on Tuesday, 
he told them that if they were short of labour it was 
entirely their own fault. He had warned them that the 
pinch was coming. He had never advised farmers to 
attest or to let their skilled men attest. Yet thousands 
of them had attested and allowed their skilled men to 
do so, merely because “‘ somebody like Lord Derby, who 
did not speak with authority,” told them it was the 
right thing. ‘‘ When Lord Derby spoke to his country- 


men he was worthy of every attention, but the difference 
between Lord Derby and himself was that, on a question 


like this, he (as a member of the Cabinet) was speaking 
for the Government, and Lord Derby was not.” Farmers 
and their skilled men were at the head of the absolutely 
exempted classes, but their cases were coming before 
the Tribunals “‘ because the National Register was 
very inaccurately compiled.” At some of the Tribunals 
the Military Representatives had been making “ state- 
ments which were absolutely mischievous and could 
benefit nobody except the Kaiser,’ as, for example, 
Mr. Watson at Birmingham, who, when a farmer asked 
where the country was going to get its food if farmers 
were taken, replied: “It can be fed from America.” 
This kind of mischievous nonsense was wholly against 
the intentions and policy of the Government, who 
wished the home output of food for man and beast 
to be increased by every possible human effort; and 
the sooner it was stopped the better. 
* * * 


Lord Selborne, it is important to note, was speaking 
for a single industry ; not the only one, by any means, 
which is vital to the country in war-time, but the only 
one (apart from munition making) which is directly 
represented in the councils of the Government. As 
the guardian of this industry he advised farmers not 
to attest, presumably because he realised that the 
Tribunals, guided by the Military Representatives and 
influenced by waves of vicarious patriotic emotion, 
could not be trusted to consider calmly and adequately 
national needs which stood even higher than the need 
for recruits. That is the estimate formed by a member 
of the Cabinet of the capacity of the Tribunals in whose 
hands now rests the fate of the bulk of our national 
industries; and we have no doubt that it is a just 
one. The Tribunals are not to be blamed ; the question 
of what industries can be spared, or of what workers 
can be more advantageously employed in the Army 
than in the factory, is a problem far too complex to be 
solved by uninformed common-sense or even by the 
widest industrial knowledge that any single individual 
can be expected to possess. Nevertheless the danger 
to which we have often called attention—of decisions, 
which in Lord Selborne’s words “ will benefit nobody but 
the Kaiser’’—is obvious. If all other important 
industries had spokesmen in the Cabinet, the list of 
exemptions would leave the Tribunals very little to 
do; for there is little doubt that, broadly speaking, 
no more men (except in so far as they can be replaced 
by women—necessarily a very gradual process) can now 
be taken from civil employment without causing a 
decrease in the volume of national production which 
will more than outweigh the advantage of having 
increased military reserves. 

* * * 


On this question of the substitution of women for 
men in industry we are now being flooded with appeals. 
Lord Selborne vies with Mr. Runciman, Mr. Lloyd 
George with Mr. Herbert Samuel. There is to be a 
systematic local canvass of women of the working class 
by “‘ persons qualified by their experience of industry 
and social work.”” The Labour Exchanges, the Factory 
Inspectors and the Local Health Authorities are to 
« give facilities,” and to remove all difficulties—which 
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means, we fear, the abandonment of much that the 
law has hitherto required for safeguarding the woman 
worker. But in all these official and semi-official 
appeals we see nothing about two fundamental points. 
Nothing is said about securing to women doing men’s 
work the same pay as the men have been receiving. 
And nothing is said about what is to be the “ moral 
minimum ” wage at which the Government will sanction 
the taking-on of women in this emergency. It is 
patriotic of women, not otherwise employed, to under- 
take, or to return to, manual work; but there is no 
patriotism—not even any national economy—in their 
doing so at a low wage. We regret that Lord Selborne 
does not frankly tell the farmers that they cannot have 
labour, male or female, under a pound a week; that 
Mr. Runciman does not put about the same message 
through the Labour Exchanges and lay it before the 
Trade Boards; and that Mr. Herbert Samuel does not 
at least make it a condition of any relaxations of the 
Factory Acts. The employers would then get any 
amount of women’s labour, and the “ pound a week 
moral minimum ”’ would be economically an advantage 


to the nation. 
x x 


We gladly record that Mr. Tennant has made it clear 
that, speaking for the present at least, recruiting doctors 
are paid equally for men whom they accept as for 
those whom they reject. But we confess to being at a 
loss to know what he meant when he “ absolutely 
denied ’’ that recruiting doctors are now accepting men 
with “‘some organic trouble’’; and declared that 
there had been “‘ no reduction in the medical standard ” 
of fitness for service. What is clear is that men are 
being accepted in large numbers in all parts of the 
country who were previously rejected as physically 
unfit. The official explanation may be that men were 
formerly not accepted unless they could be put in 
Class I.; and that now the War Office is recruiting also 
for Classes II., III., IV., and we know not how many 
more. Class IV., we are officially informed, includes 
men fit for “‘ roadmaking, entrenching, duty in works 
companies, ete.,”’ not calling for either the “‘ activity ” 
or the “eyesight”’ of serviee in the field. In what 
class the men with asthma and the epileptics will be 
placed we are not told. The matter is one of no small 
financial importance, as every one of the physically 
unsound men now being accepted entails considerable 
expense whilst in the Army. When the man accepted 
only for Class IV. is discharged, as many will certainly 
be after any spell of work or exposure, will he get the 
same pension as if he had been accepted for ClassI.? It 
is significant that Mr. Forster definitely refused to 
accept the policy, clearly laid down on behalf of the 
Government by Lord Lansdowne, that when a man 
had been formally accepted for the Army by responsible 
officers of the State he cannot afterwards be mulcted 
because those officers were not sufficiently careful. 


* * * 


Faced with appeals from all sides of the House, and a 
strong amendment moved and seconded by Mr. Jowett 
and Mr. Hodge on behalf of the Labour Party, the 
Government announced last Tuesday a considerable 


change of policy. The new concessions as we under- 
stand them are: (1) Men invalidated through disease 
“ aggravated ’’ by service, though not “ wholly and 
directly ’’ due to service, are to get four-fifths of the 
full pension in respect of themselves and their depen- 
dents; (2) where, in such cases, pensions at lower 
rates have already been granted, these will be auto- 
matically increased to four-fifths of the full rate; (8) 
rejected claims may be resubmitted. This we think a 
reasonable compromise. But Mr. Forster refused to 
agree that the increased rates should be retrospective ; 
nor, on the spur of the moment, could he adopt the 
sensible suggestion that the disabled man ought not 
to be turned out of the Army, and cut off rations and 
pay, until his pension was actually ready to be drawn. 
The War Office, we understand, flatly refuses to recognise 
responsibility to the extent of the employer's liability 
under the Workmen’s Compensation Act for all accidents, 
apart from wilful misconduct, arising in the course of 
the employment—still less to allow the discharged soldier, 
refused a pension, any redress in the Courts of Law. 
We hope the Government will be relentlessly pressed 
on these points. There is not a penny of economy in 
refusing a pension to a disabled man. The man has to 
be maintained anyhow. It is only a question of charging 
the liability to the Army Vote instead of to the local 
Poor Rate. But the difference to the nation, to the 
man himself, and, we may add, to recruiting, is enormous. 


* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: A new movement 
against the over-taxation of Ireland has been set on 
foot. Nothing came of the agitation of twenty years 
ago, which was the sequel of the famous Report of the 
Financial Relations Commission (1894-6). This Com- 
mission found that Ireland had been over-taxed for 
some seventy years at the rate of 2} millions a year. 
All Ireland, Nationalist and Unionist, rose to demand 
restitution; but the Government refused to admit 
that Ireland constituted a separate entity in fiscal 
matters, and the movement gradually broke up. The 
Committee, it is true, had treated Ireland as a country 
with a right to exist and make provision for itself, 
an attitude to which Pitt had pledged British states- 
manship in 1800, but which was abandoned when 
the two Exchequers were, seventeen years later, 
amalgamated. There is little authority of well-known 
names in the present movement. But it has a consider- 
able weight of popular opinion behind it, and for the 
younger Nationalists the whole future of Ireland 
depends upon this issue. The priests, too, are keenly 
interested. Only two Members of Parliament supported 
the inaugural meeting in Dublin; and since the finance 
of the Home Rule Act is devised in a spirit exactly 
contrary to that of the recommendations of the Childers 
Commission, Mr. Redmond cannot move. As to the 
Unionists, they will have nothing to say to the present 
agitation, which represents, in their opinion, an Irish 
attempt to repudiate the burden of the war. Some of 
the speeches at the Mansion House meeting give colour 
to this view. Still, the war, though it necessarily 
increases Irish taxation (the figures are actually doubled), 
does not invalidate the basis of the claim. 
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DISTRUST QUALIFIED BY FEAR 


T would be difficult to imagine anything more 
I unsatisfactory than the present state of the two 
main public controversies that have been to the 
fore this week, the one relating to the Air Services and 
the other to the various problems of recruiting. The 
general attitude of the Government towards both is 
calculated to inspire a maximum of public irritation 
and apprehension. We have always been ready—some 
of our readers would doubtless say too ready—to make 
allowances for the extraordinary difficulties which the 
authorities have to face, both in the actual conduct of 
a war on so tremendous a scale as the present and in 
defending their actions when such defence is hampered 
at every point by the paramount need for secrecy. But 
there are limits to the making of these allowances. A 
Government in war time is entitled to ask for and to 
receive a certain amount of blind loyalty, but it is an 
obviously indispensable condition of such loyalty that 
the Government should at least exhibit confidence in 
itself. The public as a whole is not unduly disposed to 
listen to criticism of the Government; it prefers to 
believe that measures decided upon by the Coalition 
Cabinet are the best measures that can be taken in the 
circumstances ; but when it finds that the authorities 
have themselves so little faith in the wisdom of their 
own decisions that they are ready to abandon or modify 
them in response to every wave of newspaper agitation, 
the very foundations of public confidence are destroyed. 
Whatever other blunders the present Cabinet may 
have committed, undoubtedly the most serious is the 
way in which it has allowed itself to be dictated to. Its 
condemnation as a war Cabinet is to be found in the 
fact that certain newspapers are in a position to claim, 
with the utmost plausibility, that they have forced it to 
adopt a whole string of measures which, without such 
outside pressure, it would not have adopted. Coincidence 
or intelligent anticipation may account for some of 
these triumphs—as, for example, when the Times 
claimed credit for an appointment which was publicly 
announced on the very day on which the demand for 
it had been printed—but it is really impossible to 
believe that it accounts for them all. We suppose that 
decisions reached in the Cabinet Chamber still have 
more weight and effect than those taken in Lord 
Northcliffe’s private sanctum ; but the rivalry between 
the two is perfectly serious, and for the public intensely 
disquieting. 

The Air Service agitation, culminating in the return 
of Mr. Pemberton Billing for East Herts last week, is 
certainly one of Lord Northcliffe’s greatest successes, 
and doubtless he is as proud of it as many of us are 
ashamed. The Times one morning demanded that 
more information should be given about the effects of 
Zeppelin raids. The Government almost immediately 
responded by a reversal of their previous policy, allowing 
detailed reports to be printed and even providing for 
publication numbers of official photographs of the 
damage done in residential areas. With this material 
it was not difficult to create amongst a large section 
of the public a state of feeling dangerously like panic, 
which was then used to support a demand for extensive 





schemes of home defence. The result, as we all know, 
is that anti-aircraft guns have been given precedence 
over other ordnance needed by our troops abroad, 
that “the best gunners” have been brought back from 
the front, and that large numbers of aircraft are diverted 
from France to be scattered round our coasts, where 
most of them will inevitably be condemned to idleness 
for the remainder of the war—and this at a moment 
when our supremacy in the air on the Western Front 
is seriously threatened if not already taken from us. 

By way of excusing this inexcusable surrender Mr. 
Tennant argued on Tuesday that “it is useless to 
increase the strength of your Armies abroad if the 
bases from which they draw their munition supplies 
are laid in ruins by the action of hostile aircraft.” In 
view of the achievements of the Zeppelins over England 
up to the present, and of the failure of the authorities 
to recognise the extremity of the danger threatening 
munition works until the danger threatening private 
dwellings had been exploited in a Press campaign, this 
plea is hardly likely to satisfy the “ Armies abroad ”’ in 
whose interests Mr. Tennant now professes to be acting. 
On the other hand, it certainly enables the Germans 
to claim the most complete military justification for 
their raids. It should be added as far as the hero of 
this agitation, Mr. Pemberton Billing, is concerned 
that his maiden speech in the House of Commons on 
Tuesday was quite unexceptionable, in that he made 
no demand for home defence as such, but merely 
advocated a renewal of the policy of attacking enemy 
bases which was so successfully prosecuted by the 
Naval Air Service in the earlier stages of the war, with 
resources which, as he pointed out, were vastly inferior 
to those which we now possess. If the Government had 
shown itself confident of the adequacy of its own Air 
policy in other directions the public might have been 
willing to accept Mr. Balfour’s reply to Mr. Billing 
(“‘ The hon. Member is in error in supposing that there 
has been any change of policy of the kind he suggests ”’) ; 
but, under the circumstances, how can the public be 
expected to do anything of the sort ? 

The recruiting botch is a still more serious matter in 
its injury to the public morale. The whole history of 
compulsion has been a story of successive agitations 
and intrigues of the most discreditable kind, and the 
Government are now reaping the harvest of their 
failure to steer a plain, honest and steady course. The 
pledge itself was a totally unnecessary concession to a 
demand which had no spontaneous popular foundation. 
And when the question of its redemption arose the 
Government accepted, or allowed the public to 
suppose that they accepted, the ludicrous figures of the 
Derby Report, which implied that there were hundreds 
of thousands of single men still available and fit for 
military service. We still do not know whether the 
Government deliberately deceived the public in this 
matter in order to secure the passage of the Military 
Service Act, and so silence the conscriptionist agitation, 
or whether they were themselves deceived. In either 
case they are equally responsible for the results. ‘Now 
that the truth is realised—namely, that there are no 
untapped reserves of men worth mentioning—it is 
natural that there should be trouble. Once more Lord 
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Northcliffe had no difficulty in inducing the married 
men—whose real patriotism we are convinced is of 
infinitely higher quality than the present organised 
outery would suggest—that they had a grievance and 
in inducing them to play the noble game of “ You go 
first” on a quite startling scale, for the encouragement 
of the national spirit and the edification of the rest of 
the belligerent and neutral world. The Government 
replied that they were taking all possible steps to hunt 
out the single shirkers in starred and reserved occupa- 
tions. These assurances, however, Lord Northcliffe 
rejects with scorn. He wants the Government to 
produce the 650,000 unattested single men of the 
Derby Report who were to save the married men from 
being called up, and he refuses to be satisfied till he 
gets them. The Government accordingly finds itself in 
a very serious dilemma. Either it must create a dozen 
Army Corps of bachelors out of materials that are 
hardly more than enough for one, or else it must defy 
the owner of the Times and the Daily Mail. Either 
course, on the face of it, seems impossible. But there 
is one way by which Lord Northcliffe may perhaps be 
temporarily appeased. The married need not be 
called upon quite so soon; the War Office may want 
them, but it must do without. So the Proclamation 
which was to have been issued this week calling up 
Groups 88 to 41 inclusive has been withdrawn. What a 
story! We recount it, of course, not in light of any 
inner knowledge, but simply as it appears to the public. 
To grasp its full pathos one must realise that it is all 
in vain. The Army will not be enlarged nor will Lord 
Northcliffe be appeased; for to do the gentleman 
justice he has no desire to see the married men excused 
from the duty of serving their country; he merely 
wants to have someone with a grievance to whom he can 
sell his papers. That, we beg to observe, is a conclusion 
not dictated by prejudice but unavoidably reached, as 
it seems to us, upon any impartial consideration of the 
multitude of irresponsible, sometimes silly, sometimes 
vicious, and frequently conflicting agitations which the 
Northcliffe Press has organised during the past twelve 
months. 

We have touched only one side of the present re- 
cruiting troubles. The administration of the Military 
Service Act has been as unfortunate as its origin and 
its produce. We still hear every day of men being 
“ bullied and cajoled *’ into the Army on false pretences, 
gf others being arrested before their appeals have been 
heard and being unable to secure their release, and of 
others being accepted as fit who will be useless except 
to swell the figures until such time as they are invalided 
out of the service. In vain Mr. Tennant denies these 
things—declaring, for example, that the medical 
standard has not been lowered—for almost everyone 
has personal knowledge that they are true. The denials 
therefore only add to the discredit of it all. We do not 
question the excellence of Mr. Tennant’s intentions. 
The truth, we fear, is that the rot has gone so far that 
even the War Office’s own local officials tend to disregard 
instructions from headquarters in favour of courses of 
action which they deem to be more in accordance with 
the spirit of the “no nonsense” Press. It is not Mr. 
Tennant’s will but his information and his moral 


authority that appear to be at fault. And in this his 
position is only a reflection of the position to which 
the Government as a whole is rapidly coming. The 
principle which guides the Coalition seems, in the 
words in which Mr. Gladstone once defined Toryism, 
to be “distrust of the people qualified by fear ’—of 
Lord Northcliffe’s newspapers. 


INDUSTRIAL RECONSTRUCTION 


HAT is to be our policy in the interminable 

VW series of problems involved in what we 

may call Industrial Reconstruction? The 
Peace Book, which Mr. Asquith declared to be in 
contemplation, will presumably deal almost exclusively 
with the emergency that the sudden coming of Peace 
on the world will present to our rulers—the necessity 
of providing for the seven millions of combatants and 
war-trade workers, the desirability of expediting their 
resumption of productive employment, the importance 
of preventing, in the industrial mélée, any impairment 
of the standard of life. We may visualise the able 
administrators of the Board of Trade and the Local 
Government Board, the Board of Agriculture and 
the Board of Education, sitting in conference with 
others from the War Office and the Admiralty, in 
the preparation of this Peace Book—not, we hope, 
without calling into council intelligent employers 
and representatives of the Trade Unions and 
Co-operative Societies. But how are we proceeding to 
decide on our course of action, as a nation, in the 
larger and longer issues that are perforce involved in 
Industrial Reconstruction ? 

We can only pay for the war—we can only avoid 
sinking, as a community, to a lower standard of living 
—by some decisive increase in our aggregate of 
productive efficiency. Peace will find us with our 
manhood diminished and many of the survivors maimed 
and enfeebled; with our manufacturing and trading 
organisation largely dislocated; with a mortgage of 
indebtedness three times as burdensome as all the cost 
of the armaments to which we formerly objected ; 
and with those armaments, in addition, for the sake 
of defensive security, increased rather than diminished. 
We must either find the means and adopt the policy 
of increasing our productivity, or we must “ go short.” 
“Going short’ inevitably means industrial conflict, 
social strife, a great deal of personal suffering, more 
dislocation of production—and, as a result, still further 
“going short”! It behoves the nation, as an 
alternative, to set itself to increase its aggregate 
productivity. 

There are some economists and financiers, and 
business administrators, who take an optimistic view 
of the situation. The nation has greatly increased the 
amount of machinery—a point in which we stood far 
behind the United States. The many thousands of 
lathes of every description now making shells can 
easily be adapted to making the commodities of peace. 
The number of industrial workers has been increased 
by the accession to their ranks of men and women 
previously unoccupied productively. Peace will bring 
a rush of demands from all countries with which Great 
Britain will be in a better position to comply than any 
other belligerent except Japan. High interest charges 
will, it is tacitly assumed, be offset by diminished rates of 
wages and increased output. Other speculators about 
the future take a darker view, and look for prolonged 
depression of trade throughout the world, broken 
only by transient and local spurts of activity. On 
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either view what is important is that this country 
should raise its productive efficiency so as to turn out 
a greater aggregate of commodities and services than 
we did before the war. 

Now, apart from such long-sighted means for in- 
creasing efficiency as the improved training, both 
mental and physical, of the whole community; and 
apart also from such particular applications as the 
reorganisation of this trade or that, in which we have 
fallen behind, there are, we suggest, certain far-reaching 
opportunities for economic development on which it 
is imperative that the Government and the nation 
should come to early decisions. 

Take, first, the supply of capital. Capital will be 
required in combieosiibe quantities when the Govern- 
ment ceases to take it for war expenditure. It will be 
needed to restore our merchant shipping, to adapt to 
new uses the vast amount of plant and machinery 
now making war material, to make good the arrears of 
building and road-mending, to enable new trades to 
be undertaken, to deal with the very urgent problem 
of housing; in short, for endless purposes of public 
importance. At present the export of capital, its 
investment in new enterprises in other countries, is 
temporarily prevented. When Peace comes other 
countries will want to borrow our capital—sometimes 
for industrial enterprises of a more or less competitive 
character; sometimes to equip themselves with arma- 
ments that may be used against us; sometimes for 
the foolish extravagances or corrupt purposes of the 
rulers of semi-civilised States, willing to promise any 
rate of interest for the future in return for money to 
spend in their own time. On laissez-faire principles 
we used to assume that the public well-being was best 
served by capital going to those who offered the highest 
price for its use—to a spendthrift Khedive of Egypt 
or a corrupt Central American Republic, a Continental 
cannon factory or an American world-combine, rather 
than to schemes for re-housing the wage-earning popu- 
lation of this country or the starting of a new industry 
among them. Are we going to revert to this policy 
of laissez-faire for capitalists? In that case it may 
be foreseen with some certainty that capital will be 
scarce in this country for the development of industry 
on which our increased productivity must depend, as 
well as for such equally essential social reforms as 
housing and the improved physical and mental training 
of youth. Has not the time come when we must 
claim definitely that the capital of this country must 
be, as a general rule, invested in this country; and 
that some such control as that now exercised by the 
Treasury, allowing only such loans and issues as are 
regarded as nationally desirable, should be regularised 
and made a permanent part of our financial system ? 
Almost the only argument that the economists can now 
find for the large incomes that we permit our leading 
industrialists to draw from the businesses that we 
leave in their hands is that the unspent surplus of 
these incomes is the source from which most of our 
new capital is provided. The justification fails if the 
new capital is not available when our industry or our 
social development requires it. There would be many 
advantages if, in one way or another, there could be 
a substantial fine on such foreign investments as may 
be permitted—perhaps a differential Income Tax on 
all new issues, to be levied on an agent whom the 
borrower should be required to have in this country— 
making it always 2 per cent. cheaper to borrow for home 
purposes than for investment overseas. 

A second point to which we should give heed, if we 
wish to increase our aggregate productivity, is our 
present wasteful shortcomings in communication and 
transport. Whatever merits our two hundred railway 





companies may have, their goods rates and passenger 
fares are extraordinarily high in comparison with 
those of Continental countries. Since the outbreak 
of war the railways have been working with a seriously 
depleted staff, which has, under a partial unification, 
coped successfully with a greatly increased traffic. 
The railway managers have, in fact, demonstrated to 
themselves that complete unification would permit of 
very large economies in working costs. Lord Claud 
Hamilton told his shareholders that the pooling of 
the coal trucks, now dispersed among a_ thousand 
rival ownerships, would, in itself, save several million 
pounds annually. Are we going, as soon as peace is 
declared, to denationalise the railways and let them 
revert to the extravagant waste involved in the rivalry 
of competing companies? Or will the Government 
choose rather to complete the unification that it has 
partially imposed, substitute Government bonds for 
all the companies’ scrip, and promote the whole railway 
and canal system of the country from the status of 
a profit-seeking business to that of a public service ? 

At the same time we ought to consider that other 
branch of our system of communication and transport 
—the Post Office. Here we need a great extension of 
the Parcel Post ; a development of the present money 
orders and postal notes into a far-reaching national 
and international machinery of public remittances, 
which would make us independent of the currency of 
private firms; and the transformation of the Savings 
Bank, with the adoption of the postal cheque and a 
service de récouvrements, into a common banking service 
even more ubiquitous and popular than the telephone. 

A third means of increasing our national productivity 
would be to give us cheaper coal, free from any risk 
of interruption of supply or rising prices. At present 
we draw our 287 million tons of coal from 3,300 quite 
uncoordinated pits, managed by 1,500 competing 
colliery companies, who sell to some hundreds of coal 
merchants—it is said that a dozen men control most 
of the domestic supply of all London—and these to a 
multiplicity of retailers and hawkers. The whole cost 
of buying out all the private interests controlling 
our coal, from the royalty owner down to the retail 
coal dealer, would not, it is calculated, need the printing 
of Government stock to a much greater nominal value 
than’ the price that we now pay for a single year’s 
coal. A Government Coal Department could, at least, 
give us a fixed price for coal, not liable to winter rises ; 
and an adequate reserve in local storage, so as to obviate 
any danger of interruption. 

Capital, Communications, and Coal—this is the 
tripod of modern business ; as heart, lungs, and brain 
are the tripod of life. For increasing the aggregate 
productivity of the country, by means of which alone 
we can pay for the war, it is as urgent for the Cabinet 
to decide on these three big issues as ee the pension 
for the wounded soldier or the provision for disbandment. 


TIME’S WHIRLIGIG IN MEXICO 


UST when the United States required to be 
J strong to hold its own against the shocks of 
the European War, an aggravation of the 
chaos in Mexico has compelled President Wilson to 
send a “ punitive expedition” thither. Its object 1s 
to catch and punish the notorious General Villa, whose 
outrages on American life and property have at last 
come to be reckoned intolerable. The first columns to 
cross the frontier are expected to comprise about 4,000 
American troops. But 20,000 are to be at the general's 
disposal; and some American Army authorities fear 
that far more may be finally needed. The dry and 
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spacious Mexican plateau is for military purposes like 
nothing so much as the South African veldt, and the 
tactics in vogue are those of the Boers. A small number 
of armed raiders, well mounted and inured to the 
country, may, as we found in South Africa, tax the 
efforts of a very large army indeed to corral them and 
run them down. It is suggested in some quarters 
that the sharpening of the Mexican situation is due to 
intrigues by Germans. Certainly it suits their book 
very well, and it is pretty well established that they 
worked to increase the Mexican embarrassments of the 
United States in 1914. 

The Mexican situation cannot be understood without 
a clear retrospect. Down to 1911 Mexico had been 
for over a generation under Porfirio Diaz, a despot 
who secured civilised order and material progress by 
drastic coercion. At the end of 1910 Francisco Madero 
rose against him ; in May, 1911, Diaz retired by agree- 
ment, and in November of that year Madero was 
elected President. This rapid revolution was attributed 
on the surface to the wickedness of Diaz’s despotism 
and the nobleness of Madero’s liberalism; but the 
real explanation seems to have been that Madero was 
financed by American capitalists, to whom Diaz had 
made it his policy to refuse concessions. The fighting, 
as is usual in wars between rival Mexicans, was waged 
chiefly by golden bullets. Madero’s Liberal programme 
embraced universal suffrage and pure government ; 
but he got himself elected President on a poll of a few 
thousands, and he put over one hundred of his relatives 
into lucrative Government offices. His numerous Ameri- 
can admirers—both the intriguers of Standard Oil 
and the sentimentalists of the Press—turned a blind 
eye on these last features of his administration. 

Madero’s short reign was a long series of rebellions. 
Zapata, the savage leader of a jacquerie in the mountain 
state of Morelos, alternately defied his armies and 
accepted his hush-money. Orozco, his chief general 

inst Diaz, revolted and was finally suppressed for 
him by Diaz's old general, Huerta. Diaz’s nephew, Felix, 
headed a rising which failed. A second rising by him 
in February, 1913, led to a street-war in the capital ; 
at the end of which Huerta intervened and joined Diaz 
in deposing Madero, who a few days afterwards was 
murdered. At this time Mr. Taft was still the American 
President, and his Ambassador in Mexico was in agree- 
ment with the ambassadors of practically all the other 
Powers as to the desirability of “recognizing” the 
Huertist Government as early as possible. The great 
need was for a restoration of order; Huerta had shown 
himself capable of restoring it, and no one else had; 
and while his complicity in Madero’s murder was 
doubtful, it was impossible for civilised observers on 
the spot to share the view of remote American 
thetoricians that Madero was a saint and a martyr. 

But at that juncture in came President Wilson, with 
Mr. Bryan as his Secretary of State. The mental 
world in which Mr. Bryan lived was precisely that in 
which Madero’s sainthood was most venerated. Accor- 
dingly, the United States refused recognition to General 
Huerta, and adopted a policy of “ watchful waiting,” 
with the avowed object of “ climinating” him. The 
result was that Huerta was unable to raise money ; and 
while the United States thus prevented him from ending 
the civil war, it took no steps to end it itself. The 
rebel leaders, Carranza and Villa, received a good deal 
of private American support, but there was no finality 
in their aims; Villa, the hero of American democrats, 
was in reality a mere bandit, and Carranza a man of 

dero’s type, though rather less weak and less fond 
of idealist professions. The real strength of Huerta’s 
position and his competence to restore order, if he had 


been given a chance, are best shown by the fact that 
he was not dislodged from his capital till July, 1914; 
although Mr. Wilson had brought every form of pressure 
to bear on him short of war, even going so far (April, 
1914) as to seize by force the port of Vera Cruz, Huerta’s 
chief source of customs revenue and foreign supplies. 
Following his “ elimination ’’ came the European War, 
which has withdrawn attention at least in Europe 
from the subsequent failure of the United States policy. 
From that day to this the Mexican chaos has simply 
grown worse and worse ; and there are now nearly three 
years of murder and pillage to be recorded as the direct 
outcome of Mr. Bryan’s anti-Huertist sentimentalism, 
and Mr. Wilson’s inability to break away from the path 
into which it led him. 

Mexican history since Huerta is not worth disentang- 
ling in detail. Villa and Carranza quarrelled before 
Huerta left, and in October, 1914, their quarrel became 
war. Villa in the north allied himself with Zapata, the 
southern guerilla, whose mountain strongholds in 
Morelos are unpleasantly near Mexico City. In Novem- 
ber the Americans evacuated Vera Cruz, whose holding 
had become purposeless; and in December the Zapa- 
tists entered the capital, which since August had been 
in the hands of the Carranzists. Their ferocious leader, 
who had been accustomed to kill the Morelos land- 
owners by torture and boiling oil, set up a guillotine, 
and began an orgy of executions and confiscations. He 
was subsequently expelled, but throughout 1915 no 
decisive advantage was gained by any of the combatants. 
Towards the end of the year Mr. Wilson made a move 
by “ recognising ’’ Carranza as President (though there 
was no question of his having been democratically 
elected, as it had been insisted that Huerta should be), 
not so much because his position had been in any real 
way consolidated, as because Villa had made himself 
finally impossible by his ‘murders of Americans and his 
habitual brigandage. The step was resented by Villa 
as a blow aimed at him (he and Zapata had long before 
proclaimed Carranza a “rebel’’), and it was not 
enough to prop Carranza. At the present moment 
Carranza’s hold is very weak; he dare not visit his 
capital for fear of a Zapatist raid, and his authority is 
challenged, not only by Villa and Zapata, but by 
generals of his own and by ever-recurring plots in favour 
of Felix Diaz. Meanwhile (and this is what has at last 
driven Mr. Wilson to his “ punitive expedition ”’) Villa 
has shown his contemptuous resentment against the 
United States by actually raiding across the frontier 
into Arizona and New Mexico, looting and burning 
American ranches and murdering their occupants. 

The difficulty of a “ punitive expedition” is that 
Mexicans will regard it as an American invasion. Car- 
ranza, to save his face, has proposed a reciprocal arrange- 
ment under which his forces and the American troops 
will both be allowed to pursue the Villists on either 
side of the frontier. To this Mr. Wilson has agreed, 
but it is doubtful how far it can salve Mexican feeling. 
Hatred for the Americans is almost the one common 
ground on which Mexicans will unite and fight bravely ; 
and the danger is that the Carranzist soldicry may 
desert to Villa as soon as the latter appears to be the 
anti-American champion. At the same time, Washing- 
ton may have some difficulties with Argentina, Brazil 
and Chile. These “ A BC” republics were invited by 
Mr. Wilson in 1914 to play a mediating part between 
the United States and the Mexican parties; and a 
pretentious but useless conference was held with their 
representatives at Niagara. Since then the “ABC” 
States have had a sort of acknowledged right to be 
consulted. They regard all forcible interference by 
the United States with distrust, and would greatly 
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resent any expansion of the “ punitive expedition *’ into 
(what may prove inevitable) a general campaign to 
pacify the country. 

The lesson of the whole muddle is the folly of letting 
sentiment obscure fact in foreign affairs, and of embark- 
ing on an avoidable course without any plan for dealing 
with the situation to which it must unavoidably lead. 
American sentimentalism (not uninfluenced by American 
oil interests) denounced the competent officer, Huerta, 
as a “ murderer ”’ (a title which he deserved, but which 
all other Mexican “ generals’ deserve also), and ex- 
tolled the atrocious bandit, Villa, as a patriot democrat 
rightly struggling to be free. The American Adminis- 
tration acted on these false estimates, and went out 
of its way to interfere in Mexican affairs by refusing to 
recognise Huerta and demanding his “ elimination.” 
It thus destroyed the possibility of Mexican order being 
restored from within, while ostentatiously disclaiming 
any intention of restoring it from without. It ought to 
have known, not only that it was thus wilfully incurring 
a responsibility with one hand, while disowning it 
with the other, but that in the long run it could not be 
disowned. The immediate sufferer by Washington's 
anti-Huertist policy was Mexico, which it has condemned 
to nearly three years’ misery and chaos. But the chaos 
was bound eventually to become intolerable for the 
United States itself, and to compel Mr. Bryan’s ill- 
advised intervention of 1913 to be followed up by its 
logical corollary, an army. The irony of the situation 
is that it should be an arch-pacifist whose chickens have 
thus come home to roost. 


THE FAULT-FINDER 


T has been said—with what amount of truth we need 
I not now inquire—that the two chief vices of the 
English character are self-satisfaction and _self- 
disparagement. We have even heard it urged that the 
Englishman has, in a manner scarcely possible to anyone 
else, contrived to double the parts of the Pharisee and the 
publican—to exaggerate his virtues and at the same time 
to make a song of his sins. The country has certainly 
produced an immense array of fault-finders, especially during 
the past century. Byron, Shelley, Matthew Arnold, Ruskin 
and (if we may call that curious mixture of Scotsman and 
German an Englishman) Carlyle—these are a few of the 
names that have won immortal glory through finding fault 
with England. For ourselves, we do not condemn the 
habit of finding faults. One might as well object to doctors 
diagnosing the presence of disease. At the same time 
there are many people addicted to the diagnosis of disease 
besides skilled doctors. The world is full of faddists who 
can discover consumption in the healthiest chest, solemn 
quacks who can plunge the simple into the joys of panic 
by enumerating the symptoms of heart disease and cancer, 
and hysterical persons who can imagine themselves into 
every affliction under the sun, from Addison’s disease to 
cirrhosis of the liver. There is no end of people who never 
feel happy without an illness and a bottle, and of amateur 
as well as professional physicians who are ready to provide 
them with an illness and a bottle. Mr. F. S. Oliver, whose 
Ordeal by Batile has, we regret to see, had a sale of 
twenty-six thousand copies at six shillings and is now 
issued in an abridged shilling edition, cannot, perhaps, 
be fairly classed in any of the three categories we have 
mentioned of the dabblers in false diagnosis. But he is 
undoubtedly a man with a bottle, and appeals strongly to 
people who need, or think they need, a bottle. He is so 
convinced of the excellence of this bottle of his that one 
suspects him of being almost too ready to discover the 





disease which it is supposed to cure. His over-readiness, 
we need hardly say, is not deliberate but instinctive. He 
does not want to waste his bottle, and so, like an enthusiastic 
young medico, he looks eagerly round for a case on which 
to try it. He has discovered his case in the vile body of 
England. Most men who are not the victims of a fixed 
idea must have concluded that England has shown some 
remarkable symptoms of health in the last year and a half, 
She has achieved miracles in the matters of the use of naval 
power, of recruitment, of collaboration with her Allies, 
and of financial resourcefulness, that would have turned 
either the elder or the younger Pitt green with envy. But 
these symptoms of health count for nothing in the eyes of an 
enthusiast with a cure. He must have a patient at all costs, 
and a patient suffering, if possible, from a really dangerous 
disease. One is not surprised, then, to learn that in the 
grave opinion of Mr. Oliver England is suffering from 
paralysis. He entitles the last section of the Intro- 
duction which he has written for the abridged edition of his 
book, “‘ The Paralysis of a Nation.” We were too hasty, 
perhaps, in saying that he was anxious to cure this paralysis 
with a bottle; what he clamours for is an operation, 
‘““'When a surgeon has to deal with a case of paralysis,” 
he writes, “ and finds that the mischief is caused by a bony 
growth which is pressing on the brain, he proceeds at once 
to remove the bony growth ; he does not stop to ask himself, 
* What am I to put in its place?’ And we are dealing now 
with the paralysis of a nation.” There seems to us to be 
a certain confusion in the analogy, for whereas one does not 
put anything at all in the place of a bony growth, one must 
always find a new Government to put in the place of an old 
one. Hence we think that Mr. Oliver may be moe of a 
physician than a surgeon after all. He is anxious to get 
the nation to swallow a bottle labelled “* National Service ” 
or rather a bitter draught of repentance for not having 
adopted “‘ National Service” long ago: his surgical knife 
he reserves for the scalping of Mr. Asquith. 

There could, we think, be no better answer to Mr. Oliver’s 
suggestion that England is suffering from paralysis than 
the letter from Sir Douglas Haig which Mr. Tennant read 
to the House of Commons on Monday night. Part of this 
letter ran :— 

The requirements of horses, food, forage, clothing, equipment, and 
transport have been met from the outset with unfailing regularity, 
while the quality and quantity of what has been supplied have left 
nothing to be desired. 

Our forces in France have been increased from a couple of corps 
to a large army. The provision made for their well-being, whether 
in sickness or health, has continued to be all that could be wished. 
The result of the strenuous labour devoted to increasing and main- 
taining this Army is that all are in good health and good heart, and 
confident of victory. 


There is no wasted rhetoric in these sentences. But the 
nation which has the activities of its Government endorsed 
in this manner by the Commander-in-Chief of its Expedi- 
tionary Force in the field, cannot be called paralysed 
except by a blind and uncalculating misuse of words. 
Mr. Oliver, however, is a writer determined to find fault, 
even though he himself is able to see, as he puts it, that 
““as to the position of our affairs on land and sea, public 
opinion entertains no serious doubts.” He does not 
realise, apparently, that this in itself is a tremendous 
testimonial to the Government. ‘“‘ The greater part of the 
Press,”’ says Mr. Oliver, “ has been telling the country for 
the past eighteen months to trust the Government.” This 
may be true; but the greater part of the Press which is read 
in military and naval circles, in the governing classes, and 
by the rich and powerful has done the opposite. No 
Government has ever been subjected to a more deliberate 
campaign of belittlement on the part of powerful news- 
papers. But it is largely the Government to which the 
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people has owed what spirit of unity and confidence it 
has had. By some odd twist, however, Mr. Oliver seems 
to have convinced himself that in war-time the spirit of the 
people may be left to look after itself. It is only in peace- 
time, apparently, that a leader has to “ stir the minds and 
hearts of his fellow-countrymen, to sustain their enthusiasm 
at a white heat, and to urge them along the course which 
he has marked out.” The elder Pitt assuredly did not 
take this view during the Seven Years’ War. The historians 
count it as of the essence of his statesmanship that he did 
in war-time what Mr. Oliver appears to think necessary in a 
leader only in time of peace; and he, we suppose, was 
the greatest War Minister England has ever known. He 
is justly referred to as the typical great War Minister 
in a quotation made approvingly by Mr. Oliver 
from Walter Bagehot—a quotation concerning the 
necessity of the “‘damonic element” in a statesman in 
time of war. We wonder, however, whether Mr. Oliver 
would not have been able to find plenty of damning faults 
in Pitt, had he been alive and writing in those days. Would 
he have supported a statesman who offered to give up 
Gibraltar to Spain in order to gain her assistance ? Would 
he have supported him in all those costly and unsuccessful 
raids on the French coast in regard to which Horace Walpole 
accused him of breaking windows with guineas? One is 
surprised even now to find him putting forward, via Bagehot, 
as the model of his “‘damonic”’ statesman the man who 
so little foresaw the present war—blackest of sins !—that he 
saved Frederick the Great from defeat and helped to lay 
the foundations of modern Prussia! Even if we grant 
that Pitt did well to help Prussia, we are faced with the 
fact that he was at first as opposed to sending troops to 
the Continent as even the most “ pacifist’ Minister in 
Mr. Asquith’s Cabinet could have been in similar circum- 
stances. He told the House of Commons in December, 
1757, that he would not send ‘“‘ a drop of our blood to the 
Elbe, to be lost in that ocean of gore.”” We need hardly 
say that we make these historical references, not in order 
to disparage the genius of Chatham, but to show how even 
the most splendid and successful of War Ministers is open 
to attack on the side of those who see faults under a 
magnifying-glass and virtues through the wrong end of the 
telescope. 

And Chatham, it should be remembered, had, in the 
common phrase, a much easier row to hoe than Mr. Asquith, 
The French had made poor preparations to resist him in 
Canada, where he won his greatest victories; he had no 
difficulty with an ambiguous Greece; Clive’s victories in 
India, though they owed scarcely anything to it, brought 
the Pitt Administration glory; and his ally, Frederick the 
Great, was one of the greatest of military geniuses. Mr. 
Oliver, however, does not ask for a Chatham: he knows 
he cannot have one. He contends that even a fairly ordinary 
man, who can make up his mind and be resolute and courage- 
ous, would do. ‘‘ Mr. Perceval,” he declares, ‘* was probably 
the most useful Prime Minister who held office during the 
Napoleonic wars, and he most certainly did not rank among 
the giants.” This may all be true: Perceval has been 
often treated unjustly by the historians. Even those who 
vindicate him, however, admit that his Ministry was a 
weak one, and that Perceval suffered not a little from the 
presence of ‘‘ foes in his own household.” The Duke of 
Wellington denounced him—unjustly, it is now generally 
held—for not supporting him in the Peninsula. In his 
History of the British Army the Hon. J. W. Fortescue 
writes: ‘* Perceval had warned him that England could 
make no more strenuous exertions than she was making, 
and had assured him that Ministers were far from starving 
the great cause by any mistaken economy, but Wellington 
turned a deaf ear. The slightest hint at a possible reduction 





of expense was ruthlessly distorted by him into niggardly 
withdrawal of supplies.” Wellington himself wrote at the 
time :— 

It is useless to expect more money from England, as the desire 
of economy has overcome even the fear of Ministers, and they have 


gone so far as to desire me to send home the transports in order to 
save money. 


There has been no such successful example of mischief- 
making between the Cabinet and the Army during the 
present war, but this is most certainly not due to any lack 
of injudicious and fault-finding critics. 

We trust that, if Mr. Oliver’s book is widely read, it is 
from curiosity rather than from sympathy with its spirit. 
A book which speaks as though a country were practically 
uninsured against war, though it had its navy in perfect 
readiness, its small expeditionary army in a wonderful 
state of fitness, an entente with two of the most powerful 
nations upon earth, its transport arrangements like clock- 
work, and its people as nearly unanimous for a just war as 
they were manifestly desirous of peace, is a book without a 
sense of the great things in history. All Mr. Oliver's “* ifs ” 
are no answer to this record of positive achievement. He 
imagines that ‘‘if’ England had made great military 
preparations the war would not have taken place. Yet he 
tells us on p. 167 that one of the objects of German military 
policy was probably to bring the war about before France 
and Russia had completed their military reorganisation. 
Surely, in that case, Germany would have taken equal care 
to precipitate the war before England had also raised a 
huge army. It is a mere airy supposition that England 
could either have prevented the war or ended it quickly by 
getting ready a huge army before it broke out. The entente 
with France and Russia was really a much safer and sounder 
insurance. And the idea so common in some quarters that 
the war could have been ended in a few months had Mr. 
Balfour or Mr. Asquith listened to Lord Roberts is equally 
baseless. If Germany was unable to crush a “ badly 
prepared ” France and England in a few months, how could 
the Allies have expected to crush an astonishingly well- 
prepared Germany in that time? We wish the critics of 
the Government would set themselves to the necessary work 
of finding its real faults, instead of sticking it as full of their 
fantastic ‘‘ ifs ” as St. Sebastian was of arrows. 


THE BODY PREPARED 
A TINY cap may be noted, by the very careful 


anatomist, to crown the typical kidney, such 

as our own. This “ suprarenal capsule’’ was 
simply missed by the earlier searchers, who observed 
no more to note in it than in, say, the fatty tissue 
which usually surrounds the kidney. In meticulous 
and classical volumes of past centuries, no word is to 
be found of an organ without which none of us could 
live. For here is a gland, the precious, infinitesimal 
secretion of which is essential to life—to the beating 
of the heart, the power of the muscles, the control of 
many continual functions and the facing of crises. 

On section the gland is found to consist of two parts, 
called a cortex and a medulla, as in other similar cases. 
But they are not similar cases. The rule is that the 
cells of the cortex or bark of a gland are of special, 
if not sole, importance. In this case, experiment fails 
to discover any importance in the cortical cells and 
their supposititious products. The core or medulla of 
the gland is a very small part of it—so that the anato- 
mist, working inwards, might be excused for remember- 
ing the small boy and expecting that “there ain’t going 
to be no core ”—and, indeed, the weight of this portion 
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of the gland has been estimated at about one seventy- 
thousandth part of the body-weight. But it was 
found by one of my teachers, Sir Edward Schafer, and 
by Dr. Oliver, that an extract made from this tiny 
morsel of glandular tissue has effects upon the body 
to which nothing in physiology, pharmacology, or 
toxicology affords a parallel. 

Embryology helps us to feel less surprise than for- 
merly at the contrast between the two parts of this 
minute gland. Their relation is merely one of 
anatomical contiguity. Their histories have no com- 
mon feature. The medulla, and that alone, is derived 
from a source which, so far as I am aware, is entirely 
unique in the embryology of glandular structures. 
The evidence of embryology and of comparative anatomy 
is to the effect that the supra-renal medulla is derived 
from the central nervous system. Who ever heard of 
such a thing? The cells of the supra-renal medulla are 
“* chromaffine,”” taking the same dyes, in the same way, 
as the sympathetic nerve-cells of, for instance, some 
worms. Indeed, it has the same ancestry as what 
anatomists call the sympathetic nervous system— 
which, as its name implies, and as we may remember 
for full appreciation of what is to follow, has much 
to do with the emotional crises of our lives. 

There is a strange and deadly malady, called Addison’s 
disease, after its discoverer, of which apathy and 
muscular weakness are the most important symptoms, 
though a progressive bronzing of the skin is the most 
conspicuous and surprising. It has long been known 
that, in the victims of Addison’s disease, there is always 
disease of the supra-renal capsules, or adrenal glands, 
as we may now call them—such as to put them out of 
action. Later, it was found that the characteristic 
substance, contained in Oliver and Schafer’s extract, 
is absent from whatever is left of the adrenals in Addi- 
son’s disease—whether their destruction be due to 
tuberculosis or anything else. 

Hence we may expect to find a simple correspondence 
between the symptoms of Addison’s disease and the 
experimental pharmacology of adrenalin, which is the 
special product of the gland. In certain essential 
respects that correspondence exists, though, unfortu- 
nately, the treatment of Addison’s disease with adre- 
nalin was much less than successful when I was daily 
seeing such cases, and is so still, to the best of my 
knowledge. Let us observe what adrenalin does. 

We have long known that this substance is a unique 
stimulant of the muscular tissue of the arteries, and 
I well remember how my nasal mucous membrane was 
painted with it before an operation for excision of the 
nasal septum. It simply blanches the part, by its 
constriction of the arterioles or smallest arteries, and 
is thus often invaluable in surgery. No other “ styptic”’ 
or “ haemostatic’’ can compare with it. But much 
more than this has lately been discovered—not least 
by the work of Professor Carrel, the wonderful French- 
man who works in America and recently won a Nobel 
prize. 

The action of the sympathetic: system, and of the 
adrenal medulla, its blood-relation, is largely under 
the control of the central nervous system. Suppose 
that fear or anger, or emulation only, be the dominant 
emotion of any given moment. The body is, perhaps, 
in danger, and flight is instantly to follow. Or, instead 
of fear and flight, anger and pugnacity are in the ascen- 
dant. In either case there is probably danger of 
injury to the body, and special needs are about to arise. 
The heart must beat more strongly, the blood pressure 
must rise, more blood must flow through the essential 
parts of the body—the parts now essential—such as the 
brain, the heart, and the muscles, whether these latter 





be used for flight or attack. Readers whose psycho- 
logical study has gone as far as our own time, and who 
remember William James’s theory of emotion, and 
McDougall’s analysis of the primary instinct-emotions— 
e.g., flight-fear, pugnacity-anger—will realise the im- 
mense interest that attaches to what we now observe. 
In the first place, note that the internal arrangements 
are the same for fear and anger, as, often, the facial 
expression is the same. Plainly, the James-Lange 
theory, according to which an emotion is only our 
awareness of our internal disturbance—we fear because 
our heart beats fast, and so forth—cannot be wholly 
true. But how utterly true is James’s appreciation 
of the biological utility, the vital value, of those internal 
changes, further shown by McDougall. 

To them add these new facts. It is adrenalin, largely, 
at any rate, that the central nervous system uses 
for its urgent purposes when the body is in danger. 
This drug—as my pen had wrongly, but not unnaturally 
called it—is instantly poured into the blood which 
passes through the tiny, ductless, adrenal on each 
side of the body, and the results are as astonishing and 
instantaneous and varied as they are single-simple- 
purposed and effective. Adrenalin does not stimulate 
arterial muscle in general. Under its influence the 
blood supply is, indeed, well-nigh arrested, so powerful 
is its vaso-constrictor action, for the digestive organs 
and glands. But the blood must all be sent where 
it is wanted now, or never. The astonishing constriction 
of the arterioles which supply the parts of the body 
now of no moment is even less astonishing than the 
fact that the blood supply to the brain, heart and 
voluntary muscles is not constricted but instantly 
increased, and that the muscular tissue surrounding the 
bronchioles, or smaller air passages, is actually inhibited, 
so that much more oxygen gains access to the lungs, 
for the heart and muscles, while the poisonous carbonic 
acid, which their urgent action produces, can the more 
readily escape. 

This is not nearly all. Carrel found an instant excess 
of adrenalin in the blood of a tame cat, when it was 
alarmed by the sight of a dog. A drop of blood from 
that cat, applied to a morsel of intestinal tissue, kept 
alive and rhythmically beating, as Carrel has taught us 
how to keep separated tissues alive, instantly arrested 
the beating. Thus adrenalin not merely cuts off the 
blood from the digestive organs, but it immobilises 
them. Many a brave soldier, horribly wounded in the 
abdomen, neither bleeds to death, nor calamitously 
infects his peritoneum with the bowel contents, because 
the courage and pugnacity and emulation with which 
he left his trench had set adrenalin to work, and part 
of its work was to shut down what is useless—nay, a 
source of more danger—when danger is at hand. — 

We may here ignore such effects of adrenalin as 
horripilation, the erection of the hairs, which increases 
the apparent size of an animal and thus evidently helps 
to intimidate its enemy; or the changes in the pupu, 
equally serving the vital need. Note rather that this 
amazing substance, of royal nervous descent, largely 
by cutting off well-nigh all the blood-supply to the 
liver, which in time of peace contains about twenty-five 
per cent. of all the blood in the body, and also, presum- 
ably, by a specific action on the versatile cells of that 
gland, ‘increases the proportion of blood-sugar, the 
great food of heart and voluntary muscles, by as much 
as thirty per cent. To that extent do we find the 
haemic glucose increased in the blood of the “ for- 
wards,” on the line just before the referee blows the 
whistle to start a game of football; and assuredly, 
when the whistle goes for an infantry charge, the same 
is true. Adrenalin also causes the blood to clot much 
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more rapidly, so that in this way, as in that noted 
above, the risk of bleeding to death from any injury 
is much reduced. Fatigue, as due partly to exhaustion 
of sources of energy, is met by the access of sugar, and 
as due partly to auto-intoxication is met by the fact 
that adrenalin is, it seems, a specific anti-toxin to the 
natural fatigue-toxin or toxins. So, at least, said Pro- 
fessor C. S. Sherrington, in his recent remarkable 
lectures at the Royal Institution, to which this article 
is much indebted. 

This almost uncanny substance, which seems to 
carry in it some of the “ brains,” which are, in fact, 
its historic relatives, thus sets the body on a war-footing. 
Everything essentiai for action and for protection, 
alike defensive in retreat, or offensive in attack, is 
done, and everything not now essential, but indeed 
detrimental now, is arrested. The arrangements are 
not “too late,” but perfect in anticipation. There is 
purposive foresight in the “ machine,” such as makes 
the mechanistic biology a laughing-stock. 

It makes the body-politic a laughing-stock too, I 
fear, but space fails and the reader will be spared my 
excusable moralisings—as whether, even assuming our 
social organism to be healthy in peace, it has succeeded 
in shutting off the blood-supply to the organs of ab- 
sorption, and in having all its munitions ready at the 
right places before they are needed. But histology 
finds no cells in the normal body which, in the moment 
of danger, behave like the bawling fools who shouted 
business as usual by way of making “ Britain prepared.” 

LENs. 


Correspondence 


THE STUDY OF INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS 


To the Editor of Turk NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—As your contributor who wrote the article on Inter- 
national Relations implies, the subject is beset with difficulties. 
I by no means agree with all that is said by the critics of our 
Foreign Office and of secret diplomacy, but the evils which in the 
past have resulted from the way in which we have allowed 
international relations to be conducted and controlled are so 
vast and so overwhelming that I don’t think the writer of the 
article should be allowed, without a mild protest, to ride off so 
gaily from the question with the Union of Democratic Control 
impaled upon his lance. 

He argues, for instance, that the British nation would have 
endorsed the policy of our Foreign Office during the ten years 
of Sir Edward Grey’s administration even if it had been allowed 
to know what that policy was. Morocco? Surely if the country 
had been asked to endorse our policy there, before we adopted 
the policy, our policy would have had to be different. Our 
Foreign Office simply could not have acted in that case as it did, 
if the cards had been placed on the table. And is it really 
impossible for human beings in the twentieth century to devise 
some system of government under which the cards are placed on 
the table? Your contributor may reply that diplomacy—as 
practised by all countries in the Morocco case—requires secrecy. 
I agree, but that precisely is why to denounce the secrecy is 
not merely a waste of eloquence. 

As to the “ Balance of Power,” your contributor uses the 
phrase in a sense in which no one who objects to the “ Balance 
of Power ” policy really uses it. England, he says, “ will oppose 
any hegemony of Europe,”’ and he takes as an example of such 
opposition our interference in this war. But the matter is not 
quite so simple as that. Some people, of whom I am one, object 
to the Balance of Power, not as a war policy, but as a peace 
policy. Historically the upholders of this policy have insisted 
that England shall arrange her international relations in time 
of peace on the assumption that some State—sometimes it has 
been France, sometimes Russia, sometimes Germany— is getting 
80 powerful that it is disturbing the Balance of Power in Europe, 


and that if the growth of its power be not stopped or its aims 
thwarted, it will in the future establish by warfare an hegemony. 
The result is a peace policy of belligerent diplomacy and inter- 
national animosity broken by periodic wars with France, Russia, 
Germany alternately. The point is that if you aim by diplomacy 
at preventing the establishment of a hypothetical hegemony and 
at the maintenance of a balance of power between two groups of 
hostile nations, you will inevitably produce war. Sir Edward 
Grey, in his last offer to Germany in the pre-war negotiations, 
recognised an alternative policy—and so did Mr. Asquith when 
he said that we are fighting now for “ the establishment of a 
real European partnership based upon the recognition of equal 
rights, established and enforced by the common will.” 

With all respect to your contributor, even the few sentences 
which he writes about the Balance of Power show that to him 
as to most of its upholders it really is little more than a meaning- 
less formula. ‘* We may hope,” he writes, ** that the time will 
come when by the creation of some supernational organisation 
such a policy will be rendered obsolete, but *\—notice this “* but” ! 
—** but as long as there is a possibility of any single Power 
obtaining an effective hegemony . . . the policy of the Balance 
of Power will be forced upon us by every consideration alike of 
duty and common-sense.”’ But, of course, no matter what super- 
national organisation is created, there will still be a possibility 
of some Power obtaining an effective hegemony—then why not 
the duty of maintaining the policy of the Balance of Power ? 
The fact is, that there are three distinct policies which are com- 
monly confused under the one formula, Balance of Power, (1) to 
oppose an hegemony of Europe, (2) to oppose an attempt to 
establish an hegemony of Europe, (3) to oppose “ the possibility 
of any single Power obtaining an effective hegemony.” The 
two first are at least intelligible, the third is practically meaning- 
less, and can therefore be used to justify any diplomatic action— 
hence its perniciousness. 

I should like to deal with your contributor’s view of the nature 
of democracy, but this letter is already inordinately long. He 
seems to imply that if the acts of the executive happen to be 
such as the people would endorse, after the acts are done, that 
is all that a democrat can want. Nearly all despotisms, on that 
assumption, would really be democracies.—Yours, etc., 

L. S. WooLr. 

Hogarth House, Richmond. 

March 11th. 


[Mr. Woolf's analysis of possible alternative meanings of the 
** Balance of Power” seems to us a piece of mere logomachy. 
If it is really more than that,we fear we have failed to grasp 
his point. The policy of the Balance of Power as commonly 
understood is a perfectly simple thing. It is the policy of pre- 
venting the establishment of a hegemony in Europe; and as 
such it appears to imply action at the moment when we first 
perceive the likelihood of any Power attempting to establish a 
hegemony. We may not, of course, perceive this until war has 
actually broken out, but if we perceive it at an earlier stage, 
when the attempt can be frustrated by diplomatic action, that 
is surely a clear gain. Mr. Woolf tells us that he is in favour of 
the policy of the Balance of Power as a “‘ war policy ” but not 
as a “ peace policy.” That position seems to us really unin- 
telligible. He is in favour of shutting the stable door, but not 
until the steed has got at least its head and shoulders out ! 
Great Britain abandoned her “ isolation” twelve years ago 
because Germany by her naval policy showed that her rulers 
were aiming at something more than the security which her 
acknowledged military supremacy already gave her. And the 
main fault of our diplomacy seems to have been that it did not 
express the policy of the Balance of Power, as a peace policy, 
emphatically enough. If only we had made Germany understand 
definitely, while peace still reigned, that we intended to fight 
rather than allow her to crush France a second time, it seems 
pretty clear that this war would never have occurred. 

Equally we are unable to understand Mr. Woolf's attitude 
regarding the possibilities of future supernational organisation, 
It seems to us that a supernational authority would hardly 
deserve its name, or be worth the trouble of creating, unless 
it could make it practically impossible for any single Power 
to obtain a hegemony in Europe. 

On the point of democracy we think Mr. Woolf would find it 
difficult to justify historically the final sentence of his letter. 
What we said was that whilst general policy could be discussed 
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and decided by Parliament in advance, the actual carrying out 
of the chosen policy must be left to Ministers and their officials. 
We cannot conceive of any machinery by which each adminis- 
trative act could be endorsed by the people before it was done— 
as Mr. Woolf demands.—Eb. N.S.] 


THE PEACE BOOK 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Str,—May I suggest that the article in this week’s issue on 
“The Peace Book” takes far too gloomy a view of the social 
situation which is likely to arise at the conclusion of the war, 
like all anticipations so far of calamities which the conflict was 
to cause in this country? When the war broke out an appeal 
was made by the Prince of Wales for money to meet distress in 
the following winter. Huge sums were subscribed, much of 
which has since been wasted, and so far from any distress arising, 
the winter of 1914-15 exhibited the lowest standard of unemploy- 
ment and the least suffering ever experienced at such periods 
in the country, except during the following winter. 

The present melancholy prophecy is founded largely on the 
statement that an expenditure of £5,000,000 a day is now going 
on. This is not so. For some reason best known to themselves 
the Government circulated tales of this kind persistently between 
September and February, but the end of March makes it necessary 
to furnish true figures, and we find that the expenditure has been 
about 3.4 million pounds per day, including the ordinary peace 
expenditure and payments for commodities like sugar or wheat— 
which will be refunded. Then it appears to be suggested “* that 
the greatest social calamity that can befall a nation ’’ must 
arise from the return of four million soldiers and three million 
women who are making or using armaments to peaceful and 
profitable occupations. Surely such language is ridiculous. In 
another part of the article a catalogue is given of the steps which 
the Government and local authorities are taking to meet the 
situation. Every employment is now denuded of the necessary 
workers by the demands of the war, and in countless cases the 
small pay allotted to the soldier is being patriotically increased 
by his former employer to the amount that he had earned before 
the war; situations are being kept open. There will be a vast 
demand for new machinery and goods of every kind to fill up 
stocks and replace what has been destroyed. Where can you 
find any evidence for your statement that “ the employers will 
certainly be prompt to offer the shilling a day for the adult 
woman, and the two or three shillings a day for the adult man ” ? 
When and where have such wages as these been paid ? 

The extravagance of these anticipations forms a deplorable 
contrast to the prudent and patriotic course which your paper 
has otherwise maintained with regard to the war. How does it all 
encourage the Nation to maintain the mighty effort in which 
it is engaged? The relief that will be experienced when the 
last shot is fired, if it marks the end of the waste caused in Europe 
by the long triumph of militarism, will do much to unseal the 
springs of enterprise—especially throughout the British Empire— 
and this ought to promote a distribution of wealth in which 
all should share. Admitting, however, that there may be difficul- 
ties of adjustment in the new situation, is it not better to take 
a hopeful view as long as possible, to avoid threatening or 
attacking any class, and so to encourage the nation to hold 
together in the same spirit of patriotic union that is doing so 
much to win the war ?—Yours, etc., 

House of Commons, S.W. Tuos. Loven. 

March 15th. 

[We should not have thought that anyone could have regarded 
our article on “* The Peace Book” as unduly pessimistic. If, 
however, we had ever made the statement which Mr. Lough 
attributes to us, or anything like it, we quite agree that he would 
be justified in describing it as “ridiculous language.” But 
what we said was that ‘‘ No greater social calamity can befall 
a nation, nothing is more calculated to injure alike its industrial 
productivity and its trade, than a general reduction in the 
standard of life of its mechanics, its labourers, and its manual 
working women”; and our whole point was not that this 
calamity “* must arise,’ but the exact opposite, namely, that it 
could be prevented by forethought. We certainly hope that 
Mr. Lough is right in believing that the problem of suddenly 
reabsorbing six or seven million workers into ordinary industry 
will solve itself and automatically result in a greater distribution 


of wealth ; but in view of the dire consequences of any failure 
of “ the springs of enterprise” the nation can hardly afford to 
gamble on an opinion.—Eb. N.S.] 


To the Editor of Tue New STaTEsMAN. 


Sir,—Your article on “‘ The Peace Book” is admirable, but may 
I suggest a further change which, like the raising of the school 
age to fifteen, the crisis makes acutely desirable, and for which 
it affords an excellent opportunity ? 

You exhort the L.G.B. to ensure that Local Authorities every- 
where have their plans ready for making up their arrears of road- 
mending and other works of utility. Might we not with great 
advantage enlarge the powers of our Local Authorities, so that 
they may be able to undertake new work also whenever it is 
desirable, without having to apply to an over-burdened Parlia- 
ment for an Act giving them permission ? 

We all know how far, on the whole, German municipal govern- 
ment is in advance of ours. Why? Partly, at any rate, because 
German towns have power to do, and are warmly encouraged 
from Headquarters to do, many things which ours may not under- 
take without permission from Parliament. We might, it is true, 
be worse off. Mr. Gretton in his Modern History of the English 
People (Vol. I., p. 91, sub anno 1882), commenting on the benefits 
of the Municipal Corporations Act of 1882, says: ‘* The important 
feature of the Act, however, was that, while specifying the 
obligatory work of a municipality, the Act did not circumscribe 
its functions. In other words, while setting forth what a Corpora- 
tion must do—not on any exacting scale—it refrained from 
putting any statutory limit to what it might do. The limitations 
in that respect were judiciously left to the natural human objection 
to paying heavy rates. . . . The things that a Corporation might 
do, instead of being subject to the approval of a bureaucratic 
department, remained in the sphere of private Bill legislation ; 
and thus Parliament, and not a department, is the final 
authority.” 

So far so good; but why should a private Bill be necessary 
for $o many things? Why not allow a town to use its own 
discretion as to buying land, building houses, advertising its 
advantages, buying up a gas or a water company, etc.? Why 
not, in short, allow it to do whatever its ratepayers approve of, 
provided that such proposed action does not contravene any 
existing Act and that there is a reasonably large majority for it ? 
Any considerable body of opposers might have a right to appeal 
to the L.G.B. or to demand a poll of the ratepayers. Our 
Councillors are all adult men and women with the average share 
of intelligence, and no one can name any town whose rate- 
payers are over-ready to let their money be squandered ! 

I have read somewhere, but cannot find the passage, that the 
provisions of the Municipal Corporations Act of 1835 were largely 
influenced by those of the Poor Law Reform Act of two years 
earlier. In view of the recent past the new Boards of Guardians 
had their powers very strictly and sternly limited, and this fear 
of local authorities abusing their powers, if these were left too 
large, caused very similar restrictions to be placed on the new 
Town Councils. That may have been wise and necessary then, 
but we now have behind us nearly a century of experience on 
local self-government, and Parliament, let us also remember, 
has far less time at its disposal for local matters. Could we not 
at this great turning-point in our history secure a bold piece of 
legislation enlarging local autonomy and make progress easier 
in the future ?—Yours, etc., C. T. CAamPIon. 

6, Auburn Road, Redland, Bristol. 


THE DAYLIGHT SAVING BILL 


To the Editor of Tut New STATESMAN. 

Si1r,—I was much pleased to see your Leaderette on the subject 
of the Daylight Saving Bill, and the way in which you disposed 
of the main objections to it. May I point out, however, that 
you omitted to notice two arguments in its favour, which, apart 
from the great economy that its introduction would effect, 
ought to commend it to all intelligent people. The first is that, 
so soon as it came into operation, as there would be one hour 
less during which artificial light would be used, the risk of 
Zeppelins would to that extent be reduced, a rather important 
matter at this time ; and the second that everyone, to whatever 
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class he belongs, and especially if he earns his living by manual 
labour, would be greatly the better of an hour’s additional day- 
light when his working day is finished, during the whole of our 
all too short summer.—yYours, etc., Epw. T. SALVESEN. 

Dean Park House, Edinburgh. 

March 13th. 
To the Editor of Tut New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—With reference to your note on the Daylight Saving Bill, 
with the substance of which every sensible person must be in 
agreement, are you aware that the powers granted to Electric 
Lighting Companies under Act of Parliament are such that 
attempts made on the part of the consumer to economise in the 
way that you rightly say is to be commended at this time are 
merely met by the fixture of a minimum charge, which, in the 
case of the small consumer, represents a larger number of units 
than would be consumed in the darkest quarter of the year at 
normal times when no rigid economy is being practised? In 
my own case the minimum fixed by the Metropolitan Supply 
Company is 13s. 4d., representing at 5d. per unit a total of 32 units 
—trather over double my normal consumption in the darkest 
quarter of the year. To this is added 2s. 6d. per quarter for 
meter rent, though the meter reading is now, of course, never 
taken. The alternative offered by the company is a new in- 
stallation, involving an outlay of 15s., after which, under the 
shilling-in-the-slot system, the consumer has the privilege of 
paying 7d. per unit instead of 5d. My appeal to the Parliamen- 
tary War Savings Committee produced the reply that the charges 
made have Parliamentary sanction, and that they could not 
intervene on my belialf. A question in the House of Commons, 
I notice, has met with the same discouraging reply. So it amounts 
to this, that at a time when we are being exhorted to save, we 
are incited to greater extravagance than in peace time in order 
to recoup the Electric Lighting Companies for the loss they have 
sustained through the darkening of the streets. But it is worth 
noticing that it is the small consumer alone who is affected by 
the minimum charge, and who has no remedy against the extor- 
tion that does not involve a further outlay in money and the 
employment of skilled labour at a time when this should be kept 
for essential national work. 

My object in calling your attention to this action on the part 
of at least one Electric Lighting Company is to suggest that 
Mr. Asquith’s hostility to the Daylight Saving Bill may be 
based on the knowledge that the companies do not intend that 
electric light should be saved at their expense, and if the Bill 
were passed it would merely mean greater hardship to those who 
can least afford to pay.—Yours, etc., 





A SMALL CONSUMER. 


To the Editor of Tue New StTaTesMan. 

Sir,—You state you have heard of no objections to the above 
except (1) reduction of the receipts of gas and electric light com- 
panies ; (2) inconvenience to dealers in stocks and shares ; and 
(8) inconvenience to some railways. There is another and far 
more important objection from the ordinary workman’s point 
of view. If the clock is put forward one hour in the summer 
months, it means that for about four months the man who has 
to get -up at 5 a.m. (or earlier) will have to go to bed in broad 
daylight, if he has to get seven or eight hours’ sleep. Thus, if he 
has a liking for the bowling green he will have to come off it 
long, long before the sun sets. Will he? He will not. So 
long as he can see the “ Jack” he will want to bowl. What 
applies to bowling, applies to all other outdoor sports ; fishing, 
cricket, gardening, &c. No, from a practical point of view the 
Bill is no use to the man who starts work at 6 a.m., or earlier. 

Theoretically, the Bill will lessen his gas bills, practically 
it will not save it in the workman’s home, and it will cause him 
to have less rest. Of course, it may be said that the night 
worker has to sleep in the daylight, why not the day-worker ? 
Well, I have worked “on nights” for several years, and my 
experience is that if you go to sleep in the daylight, it is not so 
restful. It is more restful and easier to fall asleep in the twilight 
or dark than it is to do so in broad daylight. If the workman 
started at 7 a.m., or later, then the Bill would beallright. It is 
easy for those who start at 8 or 9 a.m. to see no fault in the Bill ; 
let them have to get up at 5 a.m. and give us their opinion then. 
Meanwhile, until the Eight-hour-day Bill is passed, and lops off 
an hour at the start of the day’s work, I shall continue to oppose 
it.—Yours, ete., A LaBour COUNCILLOR. 


[Our correspondent’s objection seems to us hardly to go as 
far as he suggests. Few adult men we suppose, take more 
than seven hours’ sleep ; so that even those who have to get up 
at 5a.m. would not go to bed until 10p.m.; and the sun in 
this latitude even in the longest days of June never sets later 
than 8.19 p.m., which under the Daylight Saving Bill would 
be 9.19 p.m. The number of people, therefore, who would have 
to go to bed “in broad daylight’ would surely be very few 
indeed. Moreover, is it a very serious hardship? The com- 
parative unrestfulness of daylight sleep is well recognised, par- 
ticularly in the case of people with thin eyelids; but it is a 
question not of whether there is light at the moment of going to 
sleep, but of whether there is light in the room during sleep. The 
Daylight Saving Bill will, at least, enable the people to whom our 
correspondent refers, to utilise for sleep all the natural darkness 
there is in summer time, instead of only a part of it.—Eb. N.S.] 


THE PAY OF MIDSHIPMEN 


To the Editor of Taz New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Please accept my thanks for your kind help in the 
matter of the pay of our midshipmen. 

Like the pay of our Naval officers generally, that of our 
midshipmen is quite inadequate to meet present-day circum- 
stances and conditions ; 12s. 8d. a week is the generous salary 
paid by the State to the youngest of our defenders—plus 19s. 2d. 
a week paid by these defenders’ parents. It is no answer that 
the State relieves those parents who ask to be relieved of this 
additionaf 19s. 2d., for the midshipman cannot live on both 
these sums combined. And how many parents ask to be relieved 
of the 19s. 2d.? Not many, I imagine. 

But the figures I give do not exhaust the list of the demands 
on the midshipman or his parents. In neither of the statements 
I have made in Parliament on the subject have I taken into 
account the annual cost of the midshipman’s outfit. And this is 
by no means trifling. The present system may be satisfactory 
to those parents who are well off—and can afford to pay. But 
what about those parents who cannot ? 

The treatment of our Naval officers generally is mean in the 
extreme. When the facts are known to the public—as they 
will be I hope before long—this treatment will not be tolerated. 
In these days of fabulous expenditure—not all of it either wise 
or useful—it is an amazing thing that we should treat so shabbily 
these gallant men and boys to whom we owe it primarily that 
we are able to pay anything at all.—Yours, etc., 

Ballynastragh, Tuos. H. Gratran EsMonpDeE. 

Inch, co. Wexford. 
March 15th. 


IMPERILLING THE FUTURE 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—The question of the exploitation of child labour assumes 
always more serious dimensions. The Committee on Wage- 
earning Children, we are told, is “ watching events carefully,” 
and has indeed passed a resolution at a meeting of its executive 
committee to express its “* deep disappointment that His Majesty's 
Government is not taking a firmer stand to protect the future 
welfare of the rising generation against the increasing exploitation 
of child labour in agriculture, trade and manufactures, promoted 
by Chambers of Commerce, War Agricultural Committees, and 
other official organisations.” Mr. Arthur tiezderson views with 
“considerable apprehension,” the Board of Education “ depre- 
cates” the employment of children at an early age, and has 
now issued a circular dealing with the exemption of children 
from school attendance for the purposes of agricultural employ- 
ment. Even here, however, the employment of school children 
is not prohibited, but merely deprecated in the strongest terms, 
Employers will probably not find it difficult to “ satisfy the 
authority that they have made every effort, supported by the 
offer of reasonable wages ” (who is to define what are “ reasonable 
wages *’ ?) “ to secure the necessary labour.” 

All this does not alter the fact that on January 3lst, 1916, 
there were approximately 8,000 children legally liable to attend 
school, who were actually exempted for agricultural employment 
alone—quite apart from the army of young children which is 
being employed on other and much less necessary work. Edu- 
cational Authorities are being beset by,applications for school 
exemption from Chambers of Commerce, War Agricultural 
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Committees, and Trades Associations, and everywhere bye-laws 
are being altered and regulations relaxed. We even find Lord 
Selborne stating in the House of Lords that in his opinion al] 
children strong enough to work upon the land should, if they 
were willing do so, rather than remain at school! A curious 
dictum ! Does Lord Selborne’s experience furnish many children 
who would prefer school to the novelty of paid work among 
grown-ups ? They would be of the type of Charles Augustus 
Fortescue—Hilaire Belloc’s little paragon, who was ‘‘ extremely 
fond of sums!” Again, we find a magnate on the Birmingham 
City Council remarking that “‘ instead of children marking time 
at school until the age of leaving arrived, it would be better for 
themselves if they were up and doing.” A grave indictment 
this against our whole educational system. Do children at school 
really “* mark time” from thirteen to fourteen years of age ? 
Truly ratepayers are a long-suffering race ! 

But railing is of no avail. The problem exists and has to be 
faced, and once again, to quote Mr. Asquith, it is for the women 
to “step in.” The Board of Agriculture’s ‘‘ Women on the 
Land” campaign will do something to relieve the situation. 
There remains the problem, very acute in the towns, of the 
exploitation of the errand boy and girl, and of children generally 
in occupations not covered by the Factory Acts. We have 
every sympathy with the tradesman struggling to execute orders 
and deliver his goods in the face of unprecedented difficulties, 
but the children, the future hope of the nation, must not be 
sacrificed. Surely it would be possible for local committees of 
women to organise a co-operative delivery system among small 
traders, each of whom usually employs at least one sthall child? 
The woman van-driver is no longer an innovation. She—one or 
more, could collect parcels from the various tradesmen and 
deliver in her allotted district or districts. 'The scheme is capable 
of being run on as small or as large a scale as desirable, 
according to the size and requirements of the locality. 

There remains the question of the employment of children in 
factories, and the constantly recurring instances of infringements 
of the Factory Acts. We hear of instances of boys and even girls 
while still at school being employed at night in glass factories 
(an illegal employment for girls at all times). Numbers of cases 
arising out of the employment of children in factories continue 
to come before the Birmingham Courts. Artificial jewellery, 
tin trays, gold chains, watchkeys, and babies’ comforters cannot 
be said to be of vital importance to the country ; yet we find 
children under 12 years of age so employed. A large number of 
children are employed in the jewellery quarter out of school hours, 
and others yet again in cleaning, sweeping, and carrying water. 

Surely the public conscience should be awakened to this short- 
sighted and criminal folly ? Surely it is obvious that all young 
labour should be carefully husbanded for the future needs of the 
country and the health and strength of our children carefully 
preserved? The evils of the half-time system and the past 
horrors of the Agricultural Gangs are sufficiently well known to 
need nocomment. The future of England rests with its children. 
Let us not imperil that future !—Yours, etc., 

March 11th. Ouive A. JETLEY. 


ON HAVING A CONSCIENCE 


To the Editor of Tur New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—The writer of your article “‘On Having a Conscience ’’ 
can hardly be a single man of military age. If he were, I venture 
to say that the Compulsion Act and the present movement 
among married men—the men who make the laws, write to the 
Press, and wield predominating influence in the country—to 
push the inarticulate and politically uninfluential single men 
into the firing line, would have made him pause before sub- 
scribing to the dogma of the Infallibility of the State. ‘* We do 
not admit,” he says, “that the right of conscience is supreme in 
so far as to leave the State no right to punish a man who con- 
scientiously defies its laws.” ‘This surely depends on the kind 
of State and on the nature of its laws. Let me put it in this way: 
Assume a State to consist of a small upper-class clique—landlords, 
successful brewers, pork-butchers, and the like—backed by a 
powerful Press who preach the sanctity of Governments, 
Assume also that in peace time this State treated the people with 
contempt, regarding them merely as a kind of reservoir for the 
provision of cheap servants, lackeys, and dividend-earners. 
Assume, further, that the foreign policy of this State, entirely 
in the hands of said clique, is made subservient to their financial 
interests and leads to war. Such States have been known to exist. 





Now my question is: Would this State have the right to punish a 
man, whom in peace time it allowed to starve, for conscientiously 
refusing to fight its battles? Germany, we are told, is out for 
the destruction of liberty and small nationalities. Has the 
German State the right to punish a man who refuses to assist it 
in its designs? If the German State has not this right, can we 
be so sure that other States have? Is not, in fact, this dogma 
of an Infallible State as dangerous as the dogma of an Infallible 
Church ?—Yours truly, M. 


[In discussing an abstract proposition as to the rights of “ the 
State’ towards the individual one necessarily uses the word 
**Siuce” in an abstract generalised sense. A particular State—a 
despotism, for instance—may, of course, be held to have no 
“rights” over its subjects at all. In any case, however, our 
argument did not imply the attribution of infallibility to even 
the most perfect State ; we merely pointed out that there are 
cases in which the communal conscience must be permitted to 
override the individual conscience—a quite different proposition 
and surely a truism.—Eb. N:S.] 


IMPERIAL EUGENICS 


To the Editor of Tuk New SratTesMan. 

Sir,—** W. A. B.” says I am unfortunate in references to the 
Reports of the Registrar-General. He is right. I gave a refer- 
ence to a page LXVI. and the printer rendered it LXVII., thus 
giving ‘* W. A. B.” an opportunity of which he has quite legiti- 
mately availed himself. 

Later, also, I was unfortunate in writing too late to receive a 
proof, for a reference to the conclusive work on the point at issue 
came out thus, “* demonstrated by Professor Laitinen’s causa- 
tion,” instead of “as causation.” The Helsingfors student 
found increased susceptibility to tuberculous infection in alcohol- 
ized animals, just as Osler and others found, post mortem, an 
excessive incidence of tuberculosis in patients dying of chronic 
alcoholism. 

The public-house as a centre of infection is probably the more 
important matter, as Dr. Sidney Davies, Medical Officer of 
Health for Woolwich, and others have hinted by bacteriological 
study of the expectoral deposits on public-house floors.— 
Yours, etc., LENS. 

Royal Institution, W. 

March 14th. 


HENRY JAMES 


To the Editor of Tur NEw STaTesMAN. 

Sir,—Why have critics and obituary writers conspired to 
omit all reference to the only novel of Henry James’ I ever 
succeeded in getting to the end of ? Others, one by one, I have 
abandoned half-way through, finding tedious affairs none the 
livelier for being prettily worded. This one I have read three 
times. It is The Tragic Muse, a tale for leisure and the thinking 
cap, peopled with histrions and exsthetes and solid worldlings, 
searching mentality yet minutely realistic, languaged for epicures, 
and only now and then annoyingly pedantic, as when “ he found 
himself indebted to the post for a large official envelope,” or 
‘**he descried in the dusky vista of the Edgware Road a vague 
and vigilant hansom.” These things are unpleasing, but “ Her 
eyes sustained the rummage of his gaze” startles like lightning, 
and Peter Sherringham’s “ analysis of the actress ” is masterly. 
Mr. Hueffer, in his provoking essay, does not mention this book, 
and reviews I have lately seen ignore it, too. Why this 
consensus of silence? Perhaps some good Jamesian can en- 
lighten me.—Yours, etc., A. L. C. 

Finchley, N. 

March 14th. 


Miscellany 
HENRY JAMES’ FATHER 


N his two noble volumes of autobiography (and it is 
I pleasant to be told that there is a third to come) 
Henry James paid more than one golden tribute to 
the memory of his, and his brother’s, father, not only 
as a man, but also as a thinker, reasoner and sage. Henry 
James pére was undoubtedly an “ influence ” within and 
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far beyond his own family circle. But how large a share 
of what has come to be known as the “ Jacobean ” intel- 
lectual faculty belonged to him, is not widely known among 
readers in England, and probably never will be unless 
such works as “ Moralism and Christianity,” “‘ Christianity, 
the Logic of Creation,” “‘ Love, Marriage and Divorce,” 
and other pamphlets on kindred themes should be reprinted 
and become popular—a not very plausible supposition. 

And yet there is much internal evidence to prove that the 
religio-philosophical essays that poured forth from the pen of 
the elder James are allied ina spiritual if not an artistic sense 
to the more ambitious productions of his two world-eminent 
sons. There is, besides, a certain richness and generosity of 
phrasing which stamps the same literary mint-mark on all 
three. This mark is familiar enough to us in the author of 
The Secret Fount, but it is to be found also by the curious 
in the abstruse writings of the author of Society, 
the Redeemed Form of Man. The family likeness is really 
unmistakable, and can be traced as easily between such 
invigorating studies as William James’ Pragmatism, and 
his father’s Socialism and Civilization, or between the 
younger Henry’s criticism of Robert Browning and the 
elder’s sketch of Carlyle, as between the portrait which 
faces William’s introduction to his father’s Literary Remains 
and any later pictures of the sons. 

The Literary Remains of Henry James (which one con- 
fesses one used to come across with a sort of shock) abounds, 
indeed, in a mass of original speculation, combined with a 
vivid style, which is characteristic of the two Jameses with 
whom we are better acquainted. Someone has said that, 
whereas William was nominally the philosopher and Henry 
the teller of tales, it was William who had all the humour, 
and Henry all the psychology. The father of them both 
had a good share of each quality, and the caustic, satirical 
comment which is often worked into the tissue of his treatises 
goes a long way to redeem those works from the charge of 
over-preoccupation with one subject. That subject—the 
explicit or underlying note of all his literary labour—was, 
as the late Professor pointed out, the “ True Relation be- 
tween Mankind and his Creator.”” Oppressed early in life 
by a kind of Calvinistic dread lest he should have hopelessly 
offended God; passing thence to a form of Unitarianism 
which, while denying the Trinity, confessed the Divinity 
of Christ; and ending as a disciple of Swedenborg, Henry 
James’s various interpretations of Christian doctrine have 
always their special value, and though occasionally narrow 
are never shallow. That this concern with man’s attitude 
to God was the impulse of nearly all his writings is a proof 
of the living earnestness of his faith, and of his desire to 
convert the world to whatever stage of belief he happened 
to be on at the time. It is interesting to discover in one 
of his brochures a disquisition on the “‘ New Theology.” 
There is always a “ New Theology,” and in any age James 
would have been among the more philosophical pioneers, 
Controversy was his native air, and at all points of his 
career we find him in a serene heat of conflict with the 
more orthodox defenders of the faith. America in the 
middle of the nineteenth century was—whatever else it was 
not—passionately interested in the emergence of religion 
from the fiery furnace of science through which it was 
passing. Contributions to the destructive side of the ordeal 
were not forthcoming from the States in any important 
sense. There were, however, among James’ contemporaries 
a by no means negligible body of writers, divines, philo- 
sophers, and poets who were consciously or unconsciously 
identifying themselves with a theology purged of the “ an- 
thropomorphic God,” and certainly free from any suggestion 
of the further efficacy of the Church. It may be said that 
America started without the ecclesiastical idea, just as she 
started without the aristocratic idea, and that there was 





nothing much to give up. Still, it is highly probable that 
The Origin of Species and the various Huxley bombshells 
unsettled a larger aggregate of religious belief in America 
than in Europe, and that sects were more violently shaken. 
Yet all the while there was a great deal of preoccupation 
with the things of the Spirit, and issuing out of the turmoil 
a finer attempt at philosophic reconstruction than was to 
be observed in England. In a way, in fact, it may be said 
that America gave us back the soul of man. And though 
there were many greater than James extolling the sover- 
eignty of the individual during those forty middle years, 
there were few who kept so unwaveringly to their point ; 
too unwaveringly, sometimes, hints the Professor, his son, 
who, when his time came, cast his net wider. This insistent 
setting-forth of the creature’s kinship with God, though it 
expanded his own nature, narrowed his circle of influence 
among readers, who, however devoted to the “ Queen of 
Sciences,” wanted a holiday now and then, even from their 
Creator. So that in discussing literary values we can 
hardly speak of James in the same breath as we speak of 
that other transcendental teacher—Emerson—albeit there 
was much sympathy and common thought between them. 
They both threw in their lot with the “ soul of man,” but 
when Emerson is near the talent of James : 


Empties itself, as doth an inland brook, 
Into the main of waters. 

Still, as has been said, the inmost concerns of conscience 
did not dry up his faculty for humorous observation and 
expression, and in a hundred places in his books we meet with 
shrewd, searching paradoxes. In the opening of a spirited 
paper on Emerson himself James throws a piquant light 
on conscience : 

At all events, if we are still to go on cherishing any such luxury 
as a private conscience towards God, I greatly prefer, for my own 
part, that it should be an evil conscience. Conscience was always 
intended as a rebuke and never as an exhilaration to the private 
citizen, and so let it flourish to the end of our wearisome civilization 


A trenchant character sketch of Carlyle, full of wisdom 
and wit about that uneven sage, is especially happy in its 
hit at Carlyle’s weakness for “ pitying ” humanity : 

Pity is the highest form of love he allows himself. He com- 
passionates all his friends in the measure of his affection for them. 

** Poor John Sterling,” he used always to say, ‘* poor John Mill, 

poor Frederic Maurice, poor Neuberg, poor Arthur Helps, poor 

little Browning, poor little Lewes,” and so on; as if the temple of 
his affection were a hospital and all the inmates scrofulous or 
paralytic. 

The hard-shell school of modern Socialists might do 
worse sometimes than ponder the real strength Socialism 
derives from the divination of minds who have not divorced 
Economics from religion. In his lecture Socialism and 
Civilization, James has the following suggestive passage : 


This, I confess, is what attracts me in the programme of Socialism 
—the unconscious service it renders to the Divine life in man; the 
complete inauguration and fulfilment it affords to the great hope 
of individual perfection. 


—an anticipation, in some sense, of Oscar Wilde’s remark 
that the chief advantage of Socialism is that it would relieve 
us from the sordid necessity of living for others. 

There is no space to touch on Henry James’ masterly 
exposition of Swedenborgianism, or on his essentially 
modern championship of a greater freedom in the marriage 
bond. The five or six volumes that are bequeathed us are 
only asmall fraction of his literary product, a mass of which 
is scattered about in old American reviews. But the 
little that has been referred to, and the indication given 
of the elder James’ social sympathies and ethical trend are 
sufficient to reveal him as a worthy father of his sons. That 
great speculative adventurer into human thought, the 
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author of The Will to Believe, discovered recesses of con- 
science and conduct of which his forerunner could scarcely 
have dreamed. But the interest was ever and always the 


spiritual aspirations of mankind. 
B. R. Carrer. 


Music ~ 
CESAR FRANCK 


HE performance of César Franck’s Symphony, under 

Sir Henry Wood on Saturday, gives me an oppor- 
tunity to unburden myself about my favourite 
composer. Franck died in 1890, and Ambroise Thomas, 
the Director of the Paris Conservatoire, straightway took 
to his bed to avoid having to go to the funeral of a colleague 
who was such a nonentity. For Franck was a nonentity ; 
he had been organist at St. Clothilde for 32 years, he gave 
lessons from eight in the morning till nine at night, he 
had written music that no one ever seemed to want to 
hear, and he had been made in his old age Chevalier of the 
Legion d’Honneur for his painstaking and meritorious 
punctuality as Professor of the Organ at the Paris Conser- 
vatoire. He was married and had children ; he was a good 
Catholic and a prodigious worker, who had to rise every 
morning at five in order to find a couple of hours free for 
composition. In fact, he was the very model of what a 
good bourgeois should be, but never is. One blemish only 
could be discovered in the pure respectability of the man 
—he was a Catholic, but a Catholic whom rumour compared 
to Fra Angelico and Pascal. As a composer Franck simply 
did not exist, the world knew him not; and when his 
friends obtained a performance of his Symphony on February 
17th, 1889, Gounod was heard to pronounce in a loud, 
authoritative voice at its conclusion: “ C'est l’affirmation 
de Vimpuissance poussée jusqu’au dogme,” and the public 
let it rest at that. As for Franck, on those rare occasions 
when his works were performed, he followed the music 
in his thought, withdrawn into an inner world of his imagi- 
nation, and he never seemed to be aware either of the 
coldness of the public or of the faults and shortcomings 
of the players which were generally conspicuous. Accus- 
tomed to the fussiness of most composers over the renderings 
of their masterpieces, some will find this not only extra- 
ordinary, but incredible. There is only one book on César 
Franck in English, and that is the translation of his life 
by d’Indy ; but d’Indy is a man with a bee in his bonnet, 
and is more intent on trying to prove the religious orthodoxy 
of the Master than on revealing his baffling personality. 
How baffling it is I shall now try to show. D. G. Mason, 
the American critic, describes Franck as “ a devout mystic, 
an obscure and saintly man.” “In the presence of this 
devout mystic the sounds of cities and peoples fade away 
and we are alone with the soul and God.” Saint-Saéns 
describes his work as “‘ musique cathédralesque.” Arthur 
Coquard compares him with Fra Angelico, and refers to 
his “ celestial melodies, his harmonic originality.”” Others 
compare him to Shakespeare, Bach, Maeterlinck, Amiel, 
and a medieval monk. Some swear to his orthodoxy, 
others to his partiality to Renan. There is universal 
testimony to his powerful intellect and equal testimony 
to his touching naiveté. One French writer says “ Il avait 
une intelligence ouverte a tout, un besoin de nouveauté et 
@ investigation que rien ne pouvait satisfaire, neanmoins il 
était par caractére un homme dun autre age.” He was an 


infant prodigy who composed all his great music after he 
was 50,and there is the genuine anecdote told by his son, 
who, on being disturbed one evening by constant bursts of 
laughter from his father while he was reading, asked him 
what the book was that entertained him so much; to 
which Franck replied : 


“It’s Kant’s Critique of Pure 





Reason. I find it very amusing.” Now when we come to 
his music we find, instead of the simple saint, the genial 
bourgeois husband, the sympathetic friend and teacher— 
the “ Pater Seraphicus ” of his pupils—a passionate violence, 
an almost blasphemous audacity, a sort of titanic defiance 
of God and life, and an agony of soul the like of which 
has never before been expressed in literature, music, or art. 
Nothing is more remarkable, nothing is more intriguing, 
nothing is more startling in all the biographies of men than 
the abysmal gloom, the truly soul-rending despair expressed 
in the music of this man whose life was one long smiling 
devotion to a daily round of humdrum duties. The truth 
is that Franck was one of the most astounding person- 
alities in the history of the world ; he was heroic and epic, 
and beside him even the strong-willed Wagner seems like a 
puling child. Unlike Wagner, he abused no one, had no 
contempt for the world which ignored him, but was tolerant, 
broad- minded, sympathetic, and could stand absolutely 
alone. The thoughts that lurked within that wonderful 
head—that head of which Jacques Chevalier writes : “ Voyez 
ce masque formidable ramassée dans sa vision intérieure, 
vision douloureuse car elle contracte les sourcils et la bouche 
mais vision colossale—alors vous direz qwil y a Vinfini dans 
ce crdne’’—did not permit a man to be troubled as to whether 
his fellow-men thought his music good or bad. He stood 
above such petty considerations. In the regions in which 
he breathed there were other things to trouble a man’s 
soul, and he has spoken of those things in the most passionate 
accents in which it has yet been given to any man to speak. 
No one has ever conceived such marvellous themes ; they 
are mostly short phrases of indescribable character, but 
they are like nothing else in music. There is something 
superhuman and supernatural about them. In fact, in 
writing about Franck at all, one inevitably finds oneself 
at a complete loss to describe one’s impressions. There 
is an intensity, an exaltation in his music that is hardly of 
this world. Franck has been rightly declared one of the 
three great founders of modern France ; but the revolution 
he accomplished in French music was a spiritual one. 
After Franck, men could no longer breathe in the atmo- 
sphere of Gounod, Ambroise Thomas, Delibes, and the 
rest of the chiffon-and-sugar school; nevertheless, he 
remains an isolated phenomenon, he is not in the line of 
present-day development—except in harmony, where he 
was an innovator. The most characteristic modern French 
composers, such as Debussy and Ravel, owe practically 
nothing to him; and the reason is that modern music is 
becoming more and more sensuous and concrete, more 
and more susceptible to colour, attitude, and what we may 
call atmosphere, and is greatly inspired by nature, from 
the Water Wagtails of Cyril Scott to the floating clouds, 
the falling rain, the wind-dimmed pools reflected in the 
beautiful mirror-music of Debussy. Franck had none of 
this susceptibility; he was passionate and intense, but 
not sensuous; in this respect he resembles Carlyle, Ibsen, 
and Bach, and differs from Keats and Wagner. It is in 
the painter El Greco, however, that we find his closest 
affinity. One cannot imagine El Greco taking any interest 
in nature; he seems wholly oblivious to it, and a dry 
consuming fire of the will seems to burn in his pictures, just 
as it burns in Franck’s music. This is no doubt the reason 
why Franck has been called medieval and is what dis- 
tinguishes him from Beethoven, whom he much resembles 
in moral passion and intrinsic ardour, but with the difference 
that Beethoven had a pagan joy in beauty and a lively 
feeling for nature. Franck will never become popular ; he 
is for the few whose spiritual ardour surpasses any capacity 
for sensuous enjoyment and whose sojourn on this earth 
must therefore inevitably be tortured and full of bitter 
unrest. These will have difficulty in not thinking him the 
greatest of all composers. W. J. Turner. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 
T« Strange Case of William Wordsworth is to me 


of perennial interest, and I have just emerged 

from several days’ burrowing under Professor 
C. G. Harper’s two enormous volumes (Murray, 24s. net) 
entitled William Wordsworth, His Life, Works and Influence. 
It is a conscientious and valuable piece of work, very 
fully documented, and containing much out-of-the-way 
information and a great deal of sensible, if not invariably 
illustrious, criticism. The information may perhaps be 
a little too ample for the weaker brethren. The map 
(showing lakes, mountain ranges (brown) and so on) of 
Wordsworth’s country with which we open gives the clue 
to Professor Harper’s exhaustive method. Every procurable 
date of Wordsworth’s continental programme is copied out ; 
and we are even supplied with the winter and summer time- 
tables of the Grammar School at Hawkshead which he 
attended and at which (as Professor Harper rather sen- 
tentiously observes) an education different in kind, but 
perhaps not inferior in quality, to that supplied by Eton 
was bestowed upon him. New light is thrown on certain 
incidents in his career ; his “ circle ”’ is elaborately described ; 
and a most charming picture is given of his sister Dorothy. 
But the old problem of Wordsworth’s defects remains 
much where it did. 

* * * 

It is a commonplace that Wordsworth is the most uneven 
of great poets. Every text-book writer tells one that when 
he was inspired he was a giant, that when he was not he 
wrote maundering doggerel, and that he himself never 
knew when he was and when he was not at his best. The 
Idiot Boy has been held up to the ridicule of generations— 
beyond its deserts perhaps. The point was most forcibly 
put by J. K. Stephen when he wrote a parody of 
Wordsworth’s “Two voices are there,” saying that 
one of the voices was that of the sea, etc., and the 
other that of “an old half-witted sheep.” But a 
thing less frequently faced, and never, as far as I know, 
properly explained, is his personal lack of attractiveness. 
Flippant persons may be met who dismiss him as “a 
pompous old dullard”’; but, generally speaking, whenever 
one hears such a remark it comes from someone who openly 
confesses that he cannot stand Wordsworth’s poetry at any 
price, and that he has very seldom attempted to read it. 
The people who are in difficulties are those (and I am among 
them) who agree without qualification that Wordsworth is 
our greatest poet since Milton, but who cannot sincerely 
say that they are drawn towards him as a man. If they— 
anyone who does not feel like this is happy and I do not 
speak for him—pretend to be fond of him their pretence is 
glaring. If they do not stick up for him they feel that they 
are being faithless to a poet who still stands in need of 
all the propagandists he can get. It is not easy to face 
the truth about him even in the solitude of one’s own 
chamber. But, by heaven, he is a dull man! 

* * * 


“There was a boy” (as Wordsworth would himself 
begin) who at one time used nightly to dine in hall under a 
large oil-painting of the poet. In this painting Wordsworth 
was represented sitting on a rock against a landscape 
background which was an agreeable and symbolical blend 
of wildness and tranquillity. The poet was clad in broad- 
cloth; he held a book in his hand; his face was smooth 
and pink; and his mild eye surveyed the spectator as 
though the latter were a lamb about to receive a pat of 
the hand and his blessing. There he sat, meditative and 
benevolent, while the soup gave place to the fish and the 


fish to the beef; and when one had drained off the last 
dregs of one’s beer one went off still conscious of that 
meditative and benevolent eye. It became almost mad- 
dening. Every other great English poet had something 
fascinating about him. Even Milton, in spite of certain 
unsociable qualities, had acertain attractive force, a touch 
of the virulent, and the scars of suffering. But this Words- 
worth! His genuine philanthropy was unquestionable. 
His portrait might, one thought, be that of a pioneer of 
the Anti-Slave Trade Agitation, or an inventor of Sunday 
Schools, or an endower of Bands of Hope. But not a poet ; 
oh, not a poet ! 
* * * 

So it is with all his portraits. Professor Harper gives a 
selection of them. Always the sage is a bland and upright 
man; the mens conscia recti typified. But never a sign of 
eloquence or fire; of the magnificent oratory of his great 
passages, of the music and profound tenderness which are 
so profuse in his poetry. Not a sign of stress; not a mark 
of any but the most complacent vicarage thought; no 
passion, no enthusiasm, no challenge and no response. It 
is not to be explained away, as Professor Harper attempts 
to explain it away, by saying that the myth of “ Daddy 
Wordsworth ” (as FitzGerald called him) is based on 
a disproportionate view of his life. Professor Harper 
thinks that far too little attention has been paid to his 
early revolutionary period, when the ideals of the French 
Revolution gripped him, and far too much to his later period 
of orthodoxy and respectability. Professor Harper himself 
attempts to redress the balance. He gives as full an 
account as he can of the earlier Wordsworth and of his 
relations with Revolutionary France. But, as Wordsworth’s 
French friends would have said (provided they were not 
ashamed of using such a worn-out tag) plus ¢a change plus 
c’est la méme chose. The early Wordsworth may have been 
a different being ; but Professor Harper certainly does not 
prove that he was. From birth to death in this biography 
he appears as the same high-minded, staid, sober, solemn 
monument. He joined in the Revolution not so much a 
“*kid-glove revolutionary” as a woollen-glove and warm 
comforter revolutionary. Had he stayed in France he 
might have made even the Terror respectable. 

* * * 


On myself and on others Wordsworth’s portraits and his 
biographies always leave this sort of impression: the 
impression of an old bore to whom one would not be rude 
simply and solely because one would not willingly hurt 
the feelings of a person so worthy. And then one goes 
back to his poetry—and his prose—and hears a voice of 
almost unsurpassed grandeur speaking the deepest of one’s 
unexpressed thoughts, appealing to and drawing out all 
the divinest powers in man’s nature. Of his greatness 
surely no rational and unbiassed being could entertain 
the slightest doubt. He is not so popular or so frequently 
read as some poets, and that is not difficult to explain. His 
absence of humour, or an equivalent vivacity, is not in 
itself an explanation; but the accompanying general 
absence of any luxurious appeal to the senses is. He speaks 
direct to the labouring intellect and the sensitive heart ; 
and the enjoyment of him, if great, is usually enjoyment of 
the austerer kind, like mountain-climbing. There is 
nothing soft or enervating or luxurious which can make 
reading him an esthetic debauch. He does not often sing to 
a tune which gives one pleasure even if one does not attend 
to the words. Without being in the least obscure he 
demands an effort from the reader parallel to his own. 
That, at least as much as the tediousness of many of his 
writings (and his irritating classification of them), is the 
reason of his comparative lack of popularity. But .. 
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NEW NOVELS 


Tales by Polish Authors (Sienkiewicz, etc.), Translated by 
Else C. M. Benecke. Blackwell. 3s. 6d. net. 

Introducing William Allison. By William Hewlett. 
Secker. 6s. 

Moll Davis. By Bernard Capes. 

As It Chanced. By H. B. Marriott Watson. 


Miss Benecke tells us that, as far as she is aware, no 
previous translations have appeared in English of Zeromski, 
Szymanski and Sieroszewski. From the specimens here 
given, it is evident that those authors are well worth trans- 
latin.g, though whether their works could be easily or 
frequently asked for at Mudie’s is another matter. ‘‘ What’s 
in a name?” becomes a pertinent question for English 
tongues when the answer is: ‘* Almost all the letters in 
the alphabet.”” We learn that all three writers are famous 
in Poland, after which it comes as no surprise to learn that 
two of them have spent considerable portions of their lives 
as exiles in Siberia. It would perhaps. be unpatriotic to 
suggest that a Government’s love of liberty is too 
often labelled ‘‘ For external application only,” but to 
read of Siberia and immediately afterwards to forget about 
it is a task for which I have insufficient journalistic talent 
I do not propose to enlarge upon the picture of exile in 
Szyminski’s Srul—from Lubartéw; there is something a 
little indecent in the application of literary criticism to so 
pitiful a picture of human suffering. Sieroszewski’s two 
stories, In Autumn and In Sacrifice to the Gods, have an 
entirely different. interest—they are primarily pictures of 
manners, scenery, way of life, and as such they are bril- 
liantly effective. They are not without horror—of plague, 
famine and strange custom—but that is not their prevailing 
note. And they deal, not with exiles, but with native 
tribes—Yakuts and Tungus. Zeromski is represented by 
two very brief sketches, Twilight and Temptation—both 
realistic and yet both impressionistic: full, the one of 
greyness and bitter poverty, the other of colour and emotion. 
But undoubtedly the best story, as it is the longest, in 
Miss Benecke’s collection is Bartek the Conqueror, by an 
author well known in England—Sienkiewicz. It is the 
most passionate satire on Empire and war that I know of ; 
the passion is restrained, with extraordinary effect, within 
the limits of a deliberately cold and comic method. Bartek 
is a Polish conscript in the Prussian army of 1870. His 
bewilderment when he is called up to fight is complete. 


Allen & Unwin. 6s. 
Methuen. 6s. 


** What sort of people are these Frenchmen ? ” 

Here Wojtek’s wisdom suddenly became aware of a pitfall into 
which it might be easier to tumble headforemost than to come out 
again. He knew that the French were the French. He had heard 
something about them from old people, who had related that they 
were always fighting with everyone ; he knew at least that they were 
very strange people. But how could he explain this to Bartek to 
make him understand how strange they were ? 

* * * * * 


** What sort of people are the French? How can I tell you; they 
must be like the Germans, only worse.” 

At which Bartek exclaimed: “Oh, the low vermin!” 

Up to that time he had had one feeling only with regard to the 
French, and that was a feeling of unspeakable fear. Henceforth 
this Prussian Reservist cherished the hatred of a true patriot towards 
them. 

* * * * * 

«The French have never been beaten in any war. When they 
attack you, don’t be afraid, don’t disgrace yourself. Each man is 
worth two or three of us, and they wear beards like Jews. There 
are some as dark as the devil. Now that you know what they are 


like, commend yourself to God!” 

«Well, but then why do we run after them?” Bartek asked in 
desperation. 

This philosophical remark was possibly not as stupid as it appeared 
to Wojtek, who, evidently influenced by official opinion, quickly 
had his answer ready. 

«‘I would rather not have gone myself, but if we don’t run after 


them, they will run after us. There’s no help for it. You have read 
what the papers say. It’s against us peasants that they bear the 
chief grudge. People say that they have their eyes on Poland, because 
they want to smuggle vodka out of the country, and the Government 
won’t allow it, and that’s why there’s war. Now do you understand ? ” 

«I cannot understand,” Bartek said resignedly. 

«They are also as greedy for our women as a dog for a bone,” 
Wojtek continued. 

«But surely they would respect Magda, for example ? ” 

«“ They don’t even respect age!” 

“Oh!” cried Bartek, in a voice implying, “If that is so then 
I will fight !” 

In fact this really seemed to him too much. Let them continue 

to smuggle vodka out of Poland—but let them dare to touch Magda ! 
Our friend Bartek now began to regard the whole war from the stand- 
point of his own interests, and took courage in the thought of how 
many soldiers and cannon were going out in defence of Magda, who 
was in danger of being outraged by the French. He arrived at the 
conviction that there was nothing for it but to go out against them. 
I do not apologise for the length of this quotation, which 
seems to me justified by its interest. For Bartek’s subse- 
quent career as hero, drunkard and victim of Prussian 
bureaucracy I must refer you to Miss Benecke’s volume. 

Considering that Introducing William Allison is not at 
all a good book, it is a surprisingly readable one. William 
just misses his chance of going to Oxford after Winchester, 
goes to a solicitor’s office in the City instead, lodges in 
Clapham, makes acquaintance with a ‘‘ bounder” who 
initiates him into the art of “‘ picking up” girls, makes 
acquaintance, further, with a girl at a skating-rink, loves 
her with a calf-love, is disappointed in her, and gets into 
the smart set of a certain Marmaduke Fenton (called 
Marmy) who has rooms in Half Moon Street and a circle 
to match—a circle including ‘‘ Angel,” the notorious Mrs. 
Montagu Daintree, ‘‘ the worst woman in London,” “ and 
the prettiest.” This woman seduces William, but really 
means to use him only as a means of doing the same by 
Marmy; which when William discovers, he boxes Angel’s 
ears and goes out from her presence to meet her husband 
in the hall. He tells her husband that he has knocked 
her down, and that gentleman replies: ‘‘ Good ! that saves 
me the trouble.” The conversation between the two 
men is one of the oddest things in the book; especially 
when the husband explains why he does not kick the 
intruder out. Meanwhile, Marmy has fallen in love with 
William’s sister and begun to develop locomotor ataxy, 
which latter implies a tragedy that can be averted only by 
the irruption of William’s long-lost uncle—with a patent 
medicine which cures Marmy and a daughter who marries 
William. I must ask you to believe, however, that the 
book is not really as silly as this synopsis would suggest. 
There is a bright and breezy unreality about the telling 
which carries off some of the unreality of what is told. 

Mr. Capes is not up to his form in Moll Davis. His 
real sense of romance and artistic vision are always in 
danger of being marred by his passion for circumlocution 
and strained effect, and here the danger is realised. He 
has devoted to the local colour of Restoration London both 
care and skill, and has thus made acceptable a plot which 
in a different setting would be distinctly unpleasant. Moll 
Davis herself, a hard but attractive hussy, is employed by 
Mr. George Hamilton as a means of sowing dissension 
between Lord Chesterfield and his wife, to the end (an 
unaccomplished end) that Hamilton himself may prevail 
against Lady Chesterfield’s virtue. The amorous inclina- 
tions of still more distinguished members of the Court 
help to complicate the story. I wish Mr. Capes could 
have spared us much of his tortuous and self-conscious 
phrasing. The words anno mirabile constitute, I presume, a 
slip of the pen; they open up, however, a quite endless 
vista of possible phraseology. Domini mirabilis dictu— 
as Mr. Capes might say. 

Mr. Marriott Watson has collected into his new volume 
thirteen stories, some of them modern—some indeed actually 
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dealing with the war—and others containing the adventures 
of our friend Galloping Dick the highwayman. Mr. 
Watson is far too practised a writer to be guilty of a dull 
book, and to while away a few odd half-hours As It Chanced 
will do well enough. But Galloping Dick’s adventures are 
a little conventional, and the modern tales are good only 
where they touch the surface; deep emotion is handled 
with that hastiness which betrays one into sentimentality. 
If Mr. Watson had a very much smaller reputation than 
he has, this book might be worthy of it: but we look to 
him for something better. 
GERALD GOULD. 
RUPERT BROOKE’S PROSE 

Letters from America. By Rupert Brooke. With a 

Preface by Henry James, O.M. Sidgwick and Jackson, 

7s. 6d. net. 

The title-page of this book bears the names of two dead 
men: the ‘‘charmed commentator,’ as he described 
himself, has, with a last gencrous gesture, concluded like 
his subject his “ contribution to the general perfect way.” 
To analyse Mr. James’s introduction, a piece of prose 
which by patient accumulation of hints, implications and 
negatives, constructs a living image of the young poct, 
would be vandalism. About the Letters themselves he 
says some penetrating things, not all in the vein of pane- 
gyric. He notes particularly the way of the “ poetic turn 
of mind ” at work—‘‘ we seem to catch him alike in anti- 
cipations or divinations, and in lapses and freshnesses of 
experience that surprise us”; and the growth of Brooke’s 
power over his medium as he proceeds, ‘ steadily more 
vivid and delightful while his opportunity grows.” This 
latter is quite evident. In New York the touch is not yet 
sure, the observations more like other people’s obser- 
vations ; but the later Canadian papers are in their manner 
perfect. 

The letters were written for a newspaper, and they 
naturally bore some relation to their subject. America 
as he saw it was his theme. But Brooke, not being a 
journalist with a commission to “cover” the “ sights,” 
did not usually bother about describing the ordinary things. 
It happens that he did say something about the Parliament 
Buildings at Ottawa. As these have been recently burnt 
down, the impression they made on an unbiassed observer 
is worth noticing: for all buildings are “ magnificent 
piles” when they have been burnt down (especially if 
incendiarism is suspected) and many who have not been 
to Ottawa must have wondered recently what these build- 
ings were really worth : 

Parliament Buildings stand finely on a headland of cliff some 
160 feet above the river. There are gardens about them; and 
beneath the wooded rocks go steeply down to the water. It is a 
position of natural boldness and significance. The buildings were 
put up in the middle of last century, an unfortunate period. But 
they have dignity, especially of line; and when evening hides 
their colour, and the western sky and the river take on the lovely 
hues of a Canadian sunset, and the lights begin to come out in the 
city, they seem to have the majesty and calm of a natural crown 
of the river headland. The Government have bought the ground 
along the cliff for half a mile on either side, and propose to build 
all their offices there. So, in the end, if they build well, the river- 
front at Ottawa will be a noble sight. And—just to show that it 
is Canada and not Utopia—the line of national buildings will always 
be broken by an expensive and superb hotel the Canadian Pacific 
Railway has been allowed to erect on the twin and neighbouring 
promontory to that of the Houses of Parliament. 

This description is adequate but not especially memorable ; 
which, it appears, is just what the buildings were. But 
Niagara, which Brooke did not shrink from, is thoroughly 
faced and triumphed over as it has been, in our remem- 
brance, nowhere else. It is not, however, for “ set pieces ”” 
that these papers will be treasured; but for the more 
idiosyncratic passages, the pages in which Brooke carefully 


set down the lovely lines and lights of landscapes that 
compelled him to linger, the sly jests about national and 
individual traits, the “‘ thumbnail sketches ” of odd persons 
against whom chance jostled him, and the comedy he gets 
out of, the collocation, always naturally made, of himself 
and these children of the West. No reader will easily 
forget the description of the journey by boat between the 
high, dark cliffs of the Saguenay; or the episode of the 
American Jew ; or twenty such quiet anecdotes as this :— 
I travelled from Edmonton to Calgary in the company of a citizen 
of Edmonton and a citizen of Calgary. Hour after hour they 
disputed. Lands in Calgary had risen from five dollars to three 
hundred ; but in Edmonton from three to five hundred. Edmonton 
had grown from thirty persons to forty thousand in twenty years ; 
but Calgary from twenty to thirty thousand in twelve. ° 
** Where ’—as a respite—‘‘ did I come from?” I had to tell 
them, not without shame, that my own town of Grantchester, 
having numbered three hundred at the time of Julius Casar’s landing, 
had risen rapidly to nearly four by Doomsday Book, but was now 
declined to three-fifty. They seemed perplexed and angry. 


Throughout the book, as Mr. James so subtly noted, we 
see Brooke in relation to the people he meets exercising his 
peculiar personal spell over them. It is all read between 
the lines. He was no more capable—even had he been 
fully conscious of it—of parading his popularity in writing 
than he was of exploiting his charm in life. But it is visible ; 
and here also it is not America the reader will be, for the 
moment, interested in, but the eyes through which it was 
seen. They were friendly eyes, but whatever they looked 
upon they saw in relation to an older, and an English, civi- 
lisation. Everything, one feels, however it may be enjoyed, 
is in the end approved in the measure that it is in contact 
with traditional English culture. Quiet corners, old build- 
ings, soft dialects and gentle manners are welcome surprises 
whenever encountered; and there is something missing 
from the whole continent. In the last paragraph of the 
last letter he fastens definitely upon it. He isin the Rockies, 
Even an Irishman would see no fairies there; “ the maple 
and the birch conceal no dryads”; and in no cataract 
of the New World could a man guess at a white arm in 
the foam. “A new world.” No “ grassy, moonlit places” 
that have been Roman camps: 

Here one is perpetually a first-comer. The land is virginal, the 
wind cleaner than elsewhere, and every lake new-born, and each 
day is the first day. The flowers are less conscious than English 
flowers, the breezes have nothing to remember, and everything to 
promise. There walk, as yet, no ghosts of lovers in Canadian lanes. 
This is the essence of the grey freshness and brisk melancholy of 
this land. And for all the charm of those qualities, it is also the 
secret of a European’s discontent. For it is possible, at a pinch 
to do without gods. But one misses the dead. 


There are appended to these letters the two articles 
Brooke wrote after war began: “Some Niggers” and 
‘An Unusual Young Man.” The last may serve as an 
epitaph for himself and some thousands of his contem- 
poraries. 


THE JUDICIOUS NEUTRAL 


Prussian Memories, 1864-1914. By Poutrney Bicriow. 
Putnam. ds. net. 


The race for the Pole, which intrigued us all some years 
ago, was nothing to the race for the Prussian. For eighteen 
months belligerent and neutral authors have stampeded 
after him in five languages and a magnificent endeavour 
to explain, anathematize, interpret, vindicate, or merely 
recollect him. Mr. Bigelow has this advantage over his 
numerous competitors, that he is not compelled to invent 
his Prussian as he goes along; since he has lived in 
Germany and written Prussian history, he has merely to 
remember it and write it down. His first taste of German 
quality was at Bonn in 1864; the combined armies of 
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Prussia and Austria were sweeping the Danes out of the 
Elbe Duchies, the steel cannon of Herr Krupp were bowling 
shells into the Redoubts of Dippel, and the American 
Minister to the Court of Napoleon III. decided that his son 
should know German. He went to the Rhineland to learn 
it from an unpleasing master who kept a cosmopolitan 
school and fed the young on beer-soup. Cologne in those 
days was considerably less intimate with Berlin, and the 
average Rhinelander described himself under protest as a 
Muss-Preussen. Count Bismarck created the German 
Empire, and Mr. Bigelow continued to learn the language, 
until he was transferred to the more advanced establishment 
of a Professor at Potsdam. Promptly and without effort 
he became the friend of princes. Fate had expressed its 
contempt for the failing fortunes of the Bonapartes by 
inspiring him with a dislike of the Prince Imperial because 
“his hair was oily and his face pale and freckled. His 
clothes had so much of lace, velvet, and silk that I longed 
to pull them off his back.” But the rising star of the 
House of Hohenzollern and an English mother had clothed 
the Princes William and Henry with wise simplicity, and 
Mr. Bigelow could hob-nob with them without offence 
to his sound republican sentiment. In the enormous 
attic of the Neues Palais and among the plantations which 
the Prussian effort has evoked from the sand-hills of Potsdam 
these small boys played at sailors and Red Indians. There 
is in this portion of Mr. Bigelow’s reminiscences no endeavour 
to impart political significance to matters which are devoid 
of it; Prince William does not play Aunt Sally with minia- 
ture cathedrals or thirst for paper-chases because of the 
scraps of paper. But in other passages of the book, when a 
sentry stops him from going into the Kiel Yacht Club or a 
douanier collects dues with excessive pomp, there is a pardon- 
able tendency in Mr. Bigelow to generalize upon the temper of 
Prussianism. His diagnosis is interesting and on the whole 
correct; he is constantly irritated by that uninspired 
exactitude which is the protection of German (and indeed 
of all official) mediocrity, and he makes his point when he 
remarks that ‘‘ Prussian despotism is very honest and 
aggravated by the tactlessness of its conscientious officials.” 
It is the German conscience which impels the guard of one’s 
train to earn eternal gratitude by writing down all one’s 
times and changes on a sheet of paper, and goads his 
colleague in the Imperial Customs to behave like an idiot 
in a cinematograph show over the collection of sixty 
pfennigs for the Prussian Crown. 

Perhaps the wisest of Mr. Bigelow’s judgments are those 
which he passes on the failure of Prussians overseas. The 
German colonies are (or rather are no longer) a depressing 
spectacle of mistaken energy; the Prussian method of 
** ise-majesté, l’se-Bismarck, and l¢se-missionary ” is admir- 
ably summarised :— 

First comes the warship, whose guns clear the ground for the 
first Governor to land and erect signposts warning the natives to 
keep off the grass, to play no pianos after ten o’clock, not to ride 
bicycles on the side walks, and above all to use no language but 
German, . . . The Prussian Governor approaches the jungles of 
the Bismarck Archipelago as he would the laying out of a new 
street in the suburbs of Berlin. The picture of conscientious truant 
officers, armed with guns and scouring the jungles of New Guinea 
for bushy-headed, cinnamon-coloured boys and girls who have 
taken to the tall trees rather than submit to civilization on the 
Prussian plan, forms a comic cartoon, were it not so frequently 
tragic in its consequences) 

Perhaps Mr. Bigelow is rather too much inclined to 
attribute the contrasting success of Englishmen to clean- 
limbed polo-players, but he is undoubtedly right about the 
tropical failure of the methodical mediocrities of Central 
Europe. His views upon Russia are refreshingly un- 
orthodox; he is apparently disinclined to accept that 
Empire at its face-value, and he relates with shocking 
satisfaction a story in which he assists the British and 





Prussian War Departments to obtain particulars of a fort 
in Poland. It is an exquisite fact that a disciple of the 
acquisitive Houston Chamberlain claimed ‘‘ Bigelow” as 
an obvious corruption of ‘‘ Biilow,” and Mr. Bigelow may 
claim the surprising distinction of having taken in to supper 
the original of the portraits of Queen Louise ; she died of a 
broken heart after Tilsit, but the young lady with the 
scarf and the staircase appears to have been an actress at a 
mid-Victorian fancy-dress ball in Berlin. 


DEATHS FROM VIOLENCE 


An Inquiry into the Statistics of Deaths from Violence. By 
Wituram A. Brenp, M.A., M.D., B.Sc., Barrister-at- 
Law, Lecturer on Forensic Medicine, Charing Cross 
Hospital. Griffin. 3s. 6d. net. 


We have frequently called attention in our BLur Boox 
SUPPLEMENT to the need for the co-ordination of all 
Government publications by some single department. This 
need is especially glaring in connection with various 
statistical returns, issued by different offices, which not only 
overlap, but frequently appear to be contradictory. Dr. 
Brend has made a detailed study of all the official figures 
that are issued relating to the particular subject indicated 
in his title, and the broad result of his analysis is to show 
that they are almost worthless. 

At the outset Dr. Brend notes that the value of the 
information based on the returns of coroners is seriously 
diminished by the fact that the populations of coroners’ 
areas are mostly not known, and in many cases cannot be 
determined. In areas, however, where comparison of 
different returns is possible the most remarkable discre- 
pancies appear. Thus in Liverpool the Home Office reports 
118 deaths from ‘‘ excessive drinking,” but the Registrar- 
General reports only 36 from ‘“‘ alcoholism.” Again, the 
Local Government Board in a special annual return reports 
94 deaths (in England and Wales) from ‘“‘ starvation or 
accelerated by privation,” the Registrar-General reports 
146 deaths from “‘ starvation” and ‘‘ exposure to cold,” 
while the Home Office reports 231 deaths from “* want, 
exposure, &c.”’ Examples of such discrepancies might be 
multiplied indefinitely. They appear to be due partly to 
defective local returns, but mainly to differences of classifica- 
tion. What these differences are, however, it is quite 
impossible for the student to discover ; indeed, there is 
probably no one who knows. 

But much more serious than these mere statistical short- 
comings are the actual defects which Dr. Brend discovers 
in the original data on which some of these returns are based. 
Thus several hundred deaths of infants in the London area 
are reported every year by coroners as having been caused 
by ‘‘ overlying.” In the South-Western and Westminster 
districts the number used up to 1907 to average about 
25 per annum. Then the coroner for these districts (Mr. 
Troutbeck) adopted the plan of having in practically every 
case a post mortem conducted by an expert pathologist— 
instead of relying upon the opinion of any general prac- 
titioner, as is the usual custom. The result was that 
deaths from ‘‘ overlying ” almost disappeared ; the number 
reported from these two districts in 1910 was 1 as compared 
with 278 reported from the other seven districts of London. 
Mr. Troutbeck’s successor reverted in 1912 to the old practice, 
and the numbers rose again. The conclusion which Dr. 
Brend draws is that in.a very great majority of the cases 
where a mother is left under the public and lifelong imputa- 
tion of having killed her infant by ‘‘ overlying” it, death 
is actually due to broncho-pneumonia, convulsions due to 
rickets, or other ‘‘ natural causes,” which only an expert 
can be expected to detect. 
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Two others of Dr. Brend’s conclusions deserve to be 
recorded here. The first is that the deaths (or disablement) 
of children by burning are probably more often due to the 
style of the clothing worn than to its material (i.e., the much- 
abused flannelette)—a conclusion which has obviously a 
very important bearing on the means of prevention. The 
second is that the returns relating to deaths due to 
anesthetics are so defective that ‘‘ the present views of 
the relative dangers of different anzsthetics have little 
more than individual experience to support them.” We 
are not sure that Dr. Brend’s optimism as to the beneficial 
effects of holding inquests in all cases of deaths in hospital 
under anesthetics is altogether justified. It is true that 
when the City Coroner started this practice the figures fell 
in certain large hospitals. But what of the cases in which 
the patient at the first sign of collapse is hurried from the 
operating table to die in bed—with no inquest to follow ? 
Still, there is no doubt as to the validity of Dr. Brend’s 
criticism, and in this, as in a number of other matters, it is 
to be hoped that his book will prove to have been the 
starting-point of reform. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


America Fallen! The Sequel to the European War. By J. Bernarp 
Waker. With an Introduction by George Haven Putnam, 
Putnam. Is. net. 

This is something in the nature of an Awful Warning. After the 
signature of the Peace of Geneva in 1916, Germany was faced with 
the pleasing problem of raising a fifteen-billion-dollar indemnity. 
She solved it by the bright expedient of holding up the United States, 
thus robbing an Anglo-Saxon Peter to pay an Anglo-Saxon Paul. 
The Monroe Doctrine was violated by a purchase from Denmark of 
the island of St. Thomas, and a striking force of transports and war- 
ships proceeded (there was no moon) across the North Atlantic. New 
York was offered immunity from bombardment against an agreement 
to pay five billion dollars and an immediate deposit of five hundred 
million dollars in gold. In the teeth of a General Staff, which con- 
stantly emphasized the national deficiencies, the Mayor of New York 
provoked the German Fleet to do some fancy pattern-shooting through 
the skyscrapers, and America (to the satisfaction of all Defence enthu- 
siasts) fell. The Chief of Staff stands in the centre of the stage and, 
scorning the pettifogging lawyer’s plea that the alleged agreement to 
pay had been obtained by duress, suggests magnanimously ** that the 
Government pay this indemnity, and write it off on the National 
Ledger, as the cost of being taught the great national duty of military 


Pp . 
But it cost Secretary Garrison his seat in Mr. Wilson’s Cabinet. 


The Dardanelles: Colour Sketches from Gallipoli. Written and drawn 
by Norman Witxrnson, R.I. Longmans. 12s. 6d. net. 

Since Mr. Wilkinson wrote his text before the evacuation, he is 
unable to take us very far into his confidence about the situation and 
prospects of the Mediterranean Expeditionary Force. Indeed, his 
interests, apart from a good account of the Suvia landing, are prin- 
cipally naval ; his note on the new type of ** blister * ships, so named 
from their swelling protection against underwater explosions, is inter- 
esting, and the story of the bluejackets who played truant in the 
trenches (** "Ow long, Sir? When was it we went up, Bill? I should 
say about four days, Sir”) is a Crimean parallel that has become 
traditional in the service. But the most valuable part of this book 
is its pictures. The cold eye of the camera cannot catch all that is 
worth preserving of the face of war, especially when it is conducted 
in the Levant, which is blue, and with lyddite, which is yellow. Mr. 
Wilkinson has done for the Dardanelles what M. Georges Scott should 
be doing for France; he gives vividly the colour of warfare at the 
Dardanelles in the full blaze of blue and gold which lit up England’s 
shortest and least fortunate Peninsular War. 


An Untamed Territory: The Northern Territory of Australia. By 
Exsiz R. Masson. Macmillan. 6s. net. 

The Northern Territory is marked on most maps in the same colour 
as South Australia, but as a matter of fact, it has been under the 
administration of the Commonwea!th Government since 1911, and is 
therefore in the same stage of government as Papua. The white 
population is less than 2,000; the area is more than 500,000 square 
miles. Although the Northern Territory was the first discovered, it is 
the last colonised part of Australia. The early settlers attempted 
beyond their strength by beginning mining operations, after the 
failure of which the Territory was in a very bad way for some years 


until, in 1872, the opening of the Overland Telegraph made the fortunes 
of Darwin, the northern terminus, a matter of more than local import- 
ance. The principal exports are cattle and horses. Miss Masson 
visited most of the colonised parts of the Territory and writes with 
sympathy of the aboriginals, although she does not distinguish between 
Mara and Worgait, and is in no way up to Baldwin Spencer. As a 
whole the ‘* blacks” are lazy and good-natured, but civilisation acts 
on them like a drug, and seldom if ever provides a complete ** cure.” 
Here as elsewhere in our Colonies, the insoluble problem is, ** Are the 
natives to be preserved for themselves or for us?” If the author 
resembles most students of Colonial affairs in her inability to answer 
this problem, it is from no want of knowledge of the prevailing con- 
ditions in the country she describes. 


God and Freedom in Human Experience. By Caarntes F. D'Arcy, 
Bishop of Down. Arnold. 10s. 6d. net. 


Dr. D’Arecy here follows in the footsteps of Bergson. It has been 
obvious from the first that the French philosopher's position was 
peculiarly adapted to the defence of religion. In that fact one may 
suspect has lain the reason for some of the more violent attacks, and 
not a few of the more enthusiastic receptions. Dr. D’Arcy is, how- 
ever, very carefully philosophical rather than theological, and is really 
anxious to be fair. To take one instance only, his criticism of Dr. 
McTaggart’s modified determinism is extremely generous and com- 
petent. Dr. D’Arcy writes rather too fluently, but he is pleasant to 
read; and his enthusiasm for Berkeley shows a sanity of judgment 
rare in modern philosophical writing. 


A History of Economic Doctrines from the Time of the Physiocrats to 
the Present Day. By Proressors Cuartes Gipe and CHARLES 
Rist. Translated by H. Richards. George G. Harrap & Co. 
15s. net. 


This portentous volume of 672 pages, of a kind unfamiliar to British 
economists, affords lively as well as instructive reading. Professor 
Gide and his colleague discuss and criticise all the economists of Western 
Europe, from Quesnay down to the latest variety of syndicalist Anar- 
chism, in order to discover their contributions to sound economic 
theory. The result is a quite entertaining survey of successive in- 
tellectual futilities, which seem strangely divorced from the actual 
world of commerce and industry, about which their authors evidently 
knew little. What a contrast would be presented by an equally thick 
volume describing the successive changes in the actual organisation of 
all the principal industries and services of the world, and the economic 
circumstances of the different kinds of managers and workmen! But 
the survey of the economists’ theories has also its utility, if only in 
making us realise how much they leave out. Here the English reader 
will get them all presented from an angle to which he is not accus- 
tomed. Professor Gide even discovers an economic theory which he 
believes to be held by the Fabian Society, ‘* the latest avatar ” of David 
Ricardo! Altogether an instructive book, which justifies Professor 
Smart in getting Mr. Richards to translate it. The characteristic habit 
of the late Glasgow professor of setting his pupils to translate such 
books is worthy of imitation. 


Self-Government in Russia. By Pavut VinoGraporr. Constable. 
2s. 6d. net. 


Professor Vinogradoff's small volume, giving the outlines of the 
evolution and constitution of self-government in Russia, is very 
welcome. Autocracy makes itself so obvious in that country that 
people are apt to overlook the existence of its opposite. The history 
of self-government in its modern form dates from the Zemstvo reform 
of 1864. The high hopes with which many liberals greeted that 
reform naturally ended in some disappointment, but Professor Vino- 
gradoff's account of the work of the Zemstvos proves his claim that 
** the services rendered to Russia (by them) have been immense.” 
One proof of this may be found in the hostility to them displayed by 
extreme reactionaries and bureaucrats, like Count Dmitry Tolstoy 
and Count Witte ; another lies in the growth of popular education to 
which Professor Vinogradoff devotes a chapter and which has owed so 
much to the work of the Zemstvos. But the most interesting part of the 
book is the last chapter, in which he gives an account of the enormous 
part (described not long since in these columns) played by the self- 
governing organisations of Russia in meeting the problems raised 
by the war. Upon the All-Russian Zemstvo Union and the All-Russian 
Union of Municipalities has fallen the colossal task of ‘* the organ- 
isation of hospitals, the transport of sick and wounded, and the pro- 
vision of medical help and material equipment.” But so efficient was 
the management of the self-governing organs that the sphere of their 
operations has been widely extended, for instance the provision of a 
large proportion of clothing for the Army was put into the hands of 
the Zemstvos, which have thus become employers of labour on an 
extensive scale. These facts and their relation to the future of demo- 
cracy in Russia are briefly but admirably set out by Professor Vino- 
gradoff. 
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The Human Side of Plants. By Royat Dixon. Grant Richards. 
7s. 6d. net. 

The author sets out to prove that plants are gifted, more or less, 
with the five senses, ‘‘ a psychic sense,” and a reasoning faculty. His 
chapter-headings promise us even more exciting demonstrations : 
** Plants that Keep a Standing Army,” ‘‘ Plants that Keep a Diary,” 
and ‘‘ Plants that Carry Life-Insurance,” for example, indicate the 
very human character attributed by him to some plants. The ‘‘ Stand- 
ing Army” consists of the ants attracted to it by a South American 
acacia, which keep off other insects. The ‘‘ Diary” is the rings 
added to itself by a tree ‘‘ for each year of its life.” The ‘‘ Life- 
Insurance” consists of bulbs, roots, and the nutritive matter con- 
tained in seeds. We wonder why the author, having discovered this 
class of metaphor, should stop at life-insurance. Surely, with a little 
ingenuity he could find ‘* Plants that Get Drunk,” or ‘* Plants that 
Demand a Vote,” or perhaps even ‘* Plants that Have a Press Bu- 
reau” ? We must thank him, nevertheless, for having supplied a 
refreshing change from the usual book on botany and gardening. 
The illustrations are good. 


THE CITY 


6 Racy is very little to report of markets themselves, 
but one or two interesting things are occurring in 
the City. Lloyds Bank and the London County and 
Westminster have joined forces to create an Italian Banking 
Corporation, to facilitate trade between the two countries. 
The Italian banks in London are accepting subscriptions 
for the Italian 5 per cent. War Loan. The issue price is 

97} per cent., and the Loan has to be repaid at par not 
later than 25 years hence. As at the present time the 

£ sterling will purchase 31.92 lire, subscribers in this country 

get the Loan at about 76 per cent. based on the normal 
exchange of about 25.25. How soon the exchange will 
return to normal remains to be seen, but the present rate 
leaves a good margin for improvement. So far as I am 
aware, the Treasury has not sanctioned dealings in this 

Loan, so it has not been advertised. The Royal Mail Steam 

Packet og! is making an issue of £800,000 Ordinary 

Stock at par. The dividend on this stock last year was 

at the rate of 4 per cent. ; this is one of the giant concerns, 

but from the investment point of view there are more 

rofitable shipping investments. The Court Line has now 
issued its report for 1915, which shows a profit of £151,700, 
as com with £42,000 for 1914. Profits on voyages 
uncompleted at the end of the year have not been brought 
into the accounts, so that the profits were even greater 
than appeared. This Company also has increased its 
capital, which at the end of the year stood at £407,340, but 
its liquid assets, including over a quarter of a million in 

War Loan and Treasury Bills, are equivalent to 14s. per 

£1 share. If its seven steamers were sold at £2 5s. per ton 

deadweight, they would, together with the other assets, 
realise sufficient to repay the whole capital. Four out of 
seven ships are less than five years old, and in the market 
would fetch £12 per ton deadweight or more. The shares, 
which were first recommended in these notes at 2l1s., are 
now quoted at 28s., and on the basis of present values seem 
worth fully £2 per share. The dividend for the year is 
16 per cent., as compared with 10 per cent. a year ago. 
* * a 


Last Saturday’s Statist contained some strong comments 
upon the Government’s attempt to restrict trading in 
metals. In a Royal Proclamation issued on the Ist of 
this month it was declared unlawful for anyone to sell or 
buy, or offer to sell or buy, iron, steel, copper, zinc, brass, 
lead and one or two other metals, unless the metal to be 
sold was in the possession of the seller or in course of pro- 
duction for him, and, unless, in the case of the buyer, the 
purchase was made for, or on behalf of, the consumer. 
Any attempts to stop undue speculation in metals should 
have the support of the community, but according to the 
Statist : 

It is incredible, but none the less true, that the Royal Proclamation 
referred to above was issued without any consultation whatever with 
the interests concerned, and the result was a mixture of incongruities 
which rendered the position farcical. 

The London and Glasgow metal markets at once closed 
down, and as a result of strong representations to the autho- 


rities the Ministry of Munitions granted certain concessions 


and modifications. 
* x x 


In stating that speculation in metals practically ceased to 
exist some months ago, the Statist comments as follows : 


What is really amazing is the fact that the authorities seem quite 
unable to grasp the essential point in the metal trade, which is that 
it is the war demands of the Allies, and this factor alone, which is 
responsible for current prices. The muddling in at least one of the 
war metals by the responsible authorities, and the way in which they 
have gone about their business, is almost as much responsible for the 
excessive price as is the demand. There are all sorts of ways in which 
an astute dealer will fill himself up with metal without letting the 
sellers know his position, but some of the leading lights buying supplies 
for the Government have merely made themselves ridiculous in the 
eyes of the trading community here and in America. There are well- 
credited reports that the authorities were offered huge quantities of 
one important metal at less than half the price which it commands 
to-day, only to be “turned down” sans ceremonie, and this seems 
typical of too many departments engaged in supplying the nation’s 
needs. 

Collectivists will have to face the fact that while circum- 
stances of their own weight are forcing the country into 
Government control and operation of many services and 
industries, interested opponents of this principle will find 
it easy to point to many such instances of ineptitude as 
are referred to by the Statist. This will unfortunately 
continue so long as such measures are improvised without 
adequate preparation and so long as the running of Govern- 
ment business undertakings is regarded as the prerogative 
of a small privileged class, which, in its heart of hearts, 
looks down upon business. Financial necessities will be an 
irresistible driving force in the direction of State ownership 
of industries, and it is to be hoped that people with a greater 
knowledge of business than results from dealings with 
tradesmen in Oxford and Cambridge will be granted a 
share in the management. At any rate, the point seems 
worth bearing in mind. 

* * * 


‘ One of the American papers has issued a table of foreign 
holdings in the United States Steel Corporation based upon 
figures furnished by the Corporation itself. The table 
is so interesting that I reproduce it, hastening to add that 
I am not responsible for the insertion of Ireland and Scotland 
as separate countries. 











1915. 1914. 1913. 

Austria-Hungary .. 532 690 720 
Belgium . 2,634 3,504 1,354 
Canada - 88,011 54,259 41,776 
England 355,088 710,621 779,378 
France 50,198 64,537 67,861 
Germany 1,147 2,623 2,176 
Holland 238,617 342,645 351,623 
Ireland 1,730 2,991 3,691 
Scotland 3,435 4,208 3,738 
Switzerland 1,267 1,470 450 
West Indies 1,568 1,872 1,750 
Other Countries 2,409 3,644 3,538 

Total 696,631 1,193,064 1,259,055 
The table shows that foreign holdings of United States 


Steel shares at the end of last year were little more than half 
what they were at the end of 1913, and every month sees a 
further return of these shares to their native country. 
German holdings were remarkably small, although it 1s 
believed that some of the shares registered in the names 
of Dutch banks are for account of German investors who, 
however, have hitherto been much more largely interested 
in American railways than American industries. The fact 
that persons resident in Belgium increased their holdings 
so largely during 1914 is somewhat remarkable. British 
holdings, it will be noticed, show a very considerable dimi- 
nution, which is only to be expected. The large numbers 
of shares which were sold early last year at rubbishy — 
entailed serious losses te holders, and if readers of this 
column were among their number, they have only them- 
selves to thank. Sales during the past few months will 
have shown most holders good profits, for the price of the 
Common Shares, which a year ago was 51}, is now 90, 
Emit Davies. 
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THE DESTRUCTION OF POLAND. 


A Study in German Efficiency. 
By ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE. 
Paper Cover, price 2d. (post free 3d.). 


“The terrors of war, visited upon the innocent, peaceful popula- 
tion of Poland, have been augmented by famine, pestilence, and 
death. One-third of a generation, the youngest, has practically ceased 
to exist ; the remaining youth, old men and women, are now upon the 
threshold of actual extinction by starvation, disease, and exposure.” 

“A searching light is thrown on the German Government's 
economic exploitation of Russian Poland. ... This pamphlet 
should be digested by everyone who has any conscientious scruples 
about fighting this out to a finish.’"—Morning Post. 


GERMAN ATROCITIES: An Official Investigation. 
By J. H. MORGAN, M.A., late Home Office Commissioner 
with the British Expeditionary Force. Cloth, 2s. net; 
paper, Is. net. 

This book contains some eighty new and unpublished documents, 

a critical analysis of the remarkable German White Book on the 

all “ atrocities ’’ in Belgium, and a verbatim reprint of the 

semi-official article by Professor Morgan which appeared recently 
in the Nineteenth Century. 


INSTINCTS OF THE HERD © 
IN PEACE AND WAR. 


By W. TROTTER. Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 

“ This study in social psychology examines both the herd instinct 
as found in animals, and its manifestations in human life, and 
attempts to apply the priuciples so discovered to the present war.”’ 
“A balanced and an inspiring study.’’"—The Times. 


IN SLUMS AND SOCIETY : 


REMINISCENCES OF OLD FRIENDS. 
By JAMES ADDERLEY, Hon. Canon of Birmingham. 
Cloth, 6s. (Second Impression.) 
“Light and witty, touching many spheres and many people ; 
written with his accustomed felicity, these reminiscences should 
make a wide appeal. There is not a dull page in a very pleasing 
book.”—The Daily Telegraph. 


T. FISHER UNWIN Ltd., 1 Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C. 











HE frequent publication of Special Sup- 
1 plements dealing with particular subjects 

of interest and importance is a feature of 
THE NEW STATESMAN. Those already pub- 
lished include : 


THE AWAKENING OF IRELAND. 

RURAL REFORM. 

*INDUSTRIAL ORGANISATION IN GERMANY. 

THE AWAKENING OF WOMEN. 

SECOND CHAMBERS OF THE WORLD. 

*CO-OPERATIVE PRODUCTION. 

WOMEN IN INDUSTRY. 

THE NATIONAL INSURANCE ACT. 

MOTHERHOOD AND THE STATE. 

THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT. 

THE MODERN THEATRE. 

*COMMON SENSE ABOUT THE WAR. 

INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE. 

STATE AND MUNICIPAL ENTERPRISE. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR THE PREVENTION OF WAR. 
Parts I. and II. (1/- each.) 

ENGLISH TEACHERS AND THEIR PROFESSIONAL 
ORGANISATION. Parts I. and II. (1/- each.) 

* Out of print. 


Copies of Back Numbers more than two months old, 

which include all the above Supplements, are double | 
Price (1/- each). The issues of February 14, 1914, and 

| November 14, 1914, are out of print, but a few copies 

of the Supplements only—“ Co-operative Production” and 
Common Sense About the War "——are available at 2/6 each 
from the Publisher, 10 Great Queen St., Kingsway, W.C. 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


The yearly Subscription to THE]NEwW STATESMAN, 
including all Supplements and postage, is 26/- 
inland, 30/- abroad; half-yearly, 15/- inland, 
16/6 foreign. Quarterly Subscriptions pro rata. 
All communications respecting Subscriptions 
should be addressed to the Publisher, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 
General Trade Advertisements are inserted at 
Eight Guineas per page and fro raia, or Eight 
Shillings per inch, single column. 














] OOTHAM SCHOOL.—The Bootham School Year Book, 1915, 
is now published, containing a review of the work and aims of the School ; 
also special articles by members of the Staff and Old Boys. A copy of this 
illustrated brochure may be obtained from the HeapMaster, Bootham School, Yorks. 


TYPEWRITING. 
AUTHORS’ MSS. and TYPEWRITING of every 


description accurately and promptly executed. Shorthand 
T ypists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported.— 
METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE, 27 Chancery Lane. Tel. 
Central 1565. 


BOOKS FOR SALE. 


ECONDHAND BOOKS.—Shakespeare et !’Antiquité, by Paul 
Stapfer, 2 vols.,7/6. The Russian Peasantry, by Stepniak, 1/6. The Spanish 
People, by in Hume, 2/6. Queen Mab, by P. B. Shelley ( - Clarke, 1821), 15/-. 
Human Nature in Politics, by Graham Wallas (pencil marked), 6 Life of Lord 
Granville, by Lord Fitzmaurice, 2 vols.,6/-. Memoirs of Prince Hohenlohe, 2 vols, 
6/6. Box 783, THe New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 


BOOKS. 
Second Cotta Edition ot Goethe's Collected Works, 1815-19, 1n 20 vols., excellent 
condition, many vols. unopened. Also Lectures on the History of Literature, 


delivered in 1838, by Thomas Carlyle, and first published trom Anstey MSS. in 
Bombay, 1892. Perfect copy. Advertiser would gladly consider any reasonable 
offer.—Box 78s, Tue New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 
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GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN’S ANNOUNCEMENTS 


A POLITICAL HISTORY OF THE MEIJI ERA 
IN JAPAN By Prof. W. W. McCLAREN. 
Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. (In preparation.) 


HISTORY OF SOUTH AFRICA From 1795 
to 1872 By Dr. GEORGE McCALL THEAL, formerly 
Keeper of the Archives of Cape Colony. Fourth Edition. 
Enlarged and Re-written. Five volumes. With 15 Maps and 
Plans. Vols. 1 and 2. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. (Other 


volumes in active preparation.) 
“ These (volumes) constitute the classic history of South Africa.’’— Scotsman. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF ENGLISH RURAL LIFE 
(From the Saxon Invasion to the Present Day). By 
MONTAGUE FORDHAM, M.A. (Cantab). 

Large Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. (In the Press.) 
By the Rev. 


PLACE -NAMES OF DURHAM 

CHARLES E. JACKSON, M.A. Demy 8vo. Cloth. 5s. net 
In the Press.” 

MEMOIRS OF M. THIERS, 1870-1873 Translated 

by F.M. ATKINSON. Medium 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
“I recommend these memoirs.” —New Age. : 
“ The whole work is of great interest.” —Daily Chronicle. 

MY DAYS AND DREAMS Being Autobiographical 
Notes. By EDWARD CARPENTER, Author of “ Towards 
Democracy.”” Demy 8vo. Cloth. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 

(In preparation.) 


DOSTOIEVSKY: His Life and Literary Activity 
By EVGENII SOLOVIEV; Translated by C. J. HOGARTH. 
Large Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

“An admirable study of the man in all the stress and strain of his stormed-tossed 
circumstances, as well as in all the diversities of his impulsive moods.” —Standard. 


REFLECTIONS ON VIOLENCE’ By GEORGES 
SOREL; Trans. by T. E. HULME. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
This may be said to be more than a book ; as the classic of syndicalism, it has 
become the centre round which a struggle has focussed itself. (/ust out.) 


ARBITRATION AND CONCILIATION IN 
AUSTRALASIA _ By MARY THERESA RANKIN, M.A. 


Demy 8vo. 5s. net. 
“The Australasian experiments are a valuable lesson, and the recent trend of our 
own legislation makes that lesson opportune.”’— 7:mes. 


ANTHROPOMORPHISM AND SCIENCE 4 Study 
of the Development of Ejective Cognition in the Individual 
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